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II 

COI.D    WINTER 

{^continued 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER   V 

The  ease  of  mental  slumber  came  to 
Norman  as  the  days  went  on,  and  the  surface 
peace  with  them.  He  was  not  bound  to 
question  Constantia;  the  home  was  not  the 
nest  of  joy  it  had  been,  but  it  was  possible 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  change,  to 
accept  the  hollow  order  in  the  house  and 
waive  the  rest — seeing  he  had  his  resources 
outside. 

Thus  he  succumbed  to  a  coarser  form  of 
the  temptation  which  had  assailed  Constantia, 
almost  without  a  struggle.  It  had  indeed 
become  wonderfully  easy  to  stifle  self-re- 
proach, his  sharp  apprehension  concerning 
Constantia's  possible  suffering  having  already 
been   blunted  into  callous  unconcern  at  her 
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surmises  so  long  as  she  concealed  them 
under  a  surface  peace.  The  face  repeated, 
as  Constantia  noted  with  a  pang,  the  spiritual 
change ;  the  chin  coarsened,  there  was  a 
re-moulding  of  the  nostrils,  and  those  airy 
indices  of  just  and  kindly  character  which  lie 
about  the  brow  and  eyes  began  to  fade. 

One  afternoon,  on  his  return  from  town, 
he  sought  his  wife  in  her  work-room.  He 
kept  his  old  bearing,  though  in  her  eyes,  and 
sometimes  even  in  his  own,  it  had  become  a 
conscious  parody.  In  trifling  matters  all  ran 
smoothly  as  hitherto.  Yet  it  was  just  one 
of  these  minor  affairs  that  brought  about  the 
inevitable  crisis  between  them.  There  was 
in  his  character  a  turn  towards  a  careless 
habit  in  the  handling  of  small  objects  :  the 
intrinsic  value  of  them  did  not  make  any 
difference ;  if  they  were  small  they  were 
liable  to  vanish.  In  the  playful  days  of  their 
honeymoon,  it  had  become  an  established 
custom  that  Constantia  should  supplement 
this  teasing  irregularity  by  her  order,  and  so 
prevent  the  trickle  of  small  disasters  which 
otherwise   would    have   followed.      On  that 
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particular  afternoon  it  was  an  important 
paper  from  his  solicitor  that  had  been  mislaid. 

'*We  have  been  all  upset  in  the  office 
to-day,"  said  he,  approaching  Constantia  in 
her  place  between  the  sewing-table  and  the 
hearth.  ''  I  received  a  letter  from  my  solicitor 
last  week,  and  imagined  I  had  taken  it  to 
town.      If  by  any  chance  I  left  it  here " 

He  smiled  and  broke  off,  nervously  edging 
away  from  the  air  of  school-boy  delinquency 
which  had  been  habitual  on  these  familiar  occa- 
sions. The  demeanour  of  his  wife  held,  within 
it  none  of  those  unstretched  moments  which 
had  been  so  common  and  had  kept  a  boy-and- 
girl  freshness  in  their  private  intercourse. 

**  I  have  picked  up  several  letters  and 
some  other  things,"  said  she  ;  "  I  stowed  them 
all  away  together.     You  had  better  look." 

She  spoke  without  strain,  neither  did  her 
lip  tremble  as  she  put  her  hand  in  her  work- 
basket  to  draw  out  a  small  key. 

'*  In  the  old  place,"  said  she. 

It  passed  through  his  mind  that  no  man's 
wife  could  be  as  she  was  —  so  constant, 
equable,  and  trustworthy.    The  key  belonged 
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to  a  cabinet  which  stood  against  the  wall 
between  the  two  windows ;  as  he  walked 
across  the  room  and  placed  it  in  the  lock 
Constantia  laid  down  her  work  —  for  she 
knew  that  their  hour  had  come.  He  opened 
the  doors.  There  were  shelves  and  drawers. 
One  of  these  shelves  was  dedicated  to  his 
own  mislaid  property,  and  he  raised  his  hand 
towards  it ;  he  saw  a  few  letters  and  minor 
articles  ;  he  saw  also  a  small  packet.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  an  illusion  of  the  brain,  the 
trick  of  the  mind  throwing  into  visible  ap- 
pearance a  haunting  though  secret  thought. 
And  then  it  stood  out  on  the  shelf  in  aggres- 
sive palpability,  in  a  substance  and  proportion 
that  seemed  to  his  startled  eyes  beyond 
hiding  for  evermore.  The  packet  was  the 
small  collection  of  Rosalie's  letters  and  her 
portrait ;  its  position  in  such  a  place  seemed 
a  piece  of  magic  played  on  him  by  malicious 
chance.  And  then  a  fury  seized  him  to  be  so 
tripped  up — his  careful  steering  dashed  on  so 
tiny  a  rock  ;  It  shamed  him  that  a  minor  fault 
of  character  should  have  betrayed  him  and  his 
schemes  to  this  plight,  and  the  movement  of 
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his  anger  went  out  against  the  wife  who  had 
stolen  the  march  upon  him,  and  had  stood  by 
in  silence  watching  and  waiting  on  the  event. 

The  anger  helped  him  for  the  moment. 
He  must  strike  out  and  assert  his  masculine 
strength,  and  if  he  struck  it  must  be  at  her  ; 
so  he  turned  on  her  unhesitatingly  with  a 
white  and  somewhat  distorted  face.  But  she 
did  not  flinch.  She  caught  this  new  revela- 
tion of  the  possibilities  within  her  husband's 
nature  on  a  firm  front,  and  it  recalled  him  to 
his  better  self.  The  steadiness  of  her  look, 
the  dark  eyes  in  the  oval  face  sorrowing  but 
calm,  stopped  any  fatal  words  before  they 
were  spoken,  and  controlled  the  tumult  of  his 
heart.  He  had  walked  rapidly  towards  her 
with  madness  on  his  lips,  but  reaching  her, 
he  found  he  was  standing  silently  holding  in 
his  hand  the  packet  which  of  all  others  he 
had  wished  to  conceal. 

On  him  lay  the  obligation  of  the  first 
speech,  for  though  she  continued  to  look 
steadily  at  him,  she  uttered  no  word. 

"  You  have  read  these  things  ? "  he  brought 
himself  to  ask. 
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"  I  have  not.  They  are  the  love-letters 
of  another  woman." 

That  surprised  without  consoling  him. 
He  took  a  turn  or  two  through  the  room. 

*'  Damn  the  things ! "  said  he,  coming  to 
a  stand  before  her  again,  and  dropping  the 
packet  on  to  the  tiles  of  the  hearth. 

There  was  a  sound  of  broken  glass.  Con- 
stantia  stooped,  picked  the  case  up,  freed  the 
uninjured  portrait  from  the  glass,  and  set  it 
up  against  a  vase  on  her  table.  She  laid  the 
letters  quietly  beside  them. 

"Why  don't  you  burn  them?"  asked 
Norman  chokingly. 

"  They  are  not  mine." 

What  in  heaven's  name  was  he  to  do  ? 
Accusations  and  reproaches  would  have  been 
easier  to  manage ;  they  would  have  called 
into  play  his  role  of  man,  he  could  have 
received  any  turbulence  that  rushed  upon 
himself  with  strong  opposing  breast.  But 
there  she  sat  quietly  alone,  leaving  the  situa- 
tion to  him.  He  walked  through  the  room 
with  troubled,  quailing  eyes. 

He  had  impulses  of  love-making.      Con- 
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stantia  (with  other  women)  had  found  the 
sexual  suasion  in  which  he  was  gifted,  hitherto 
irresistible  ;  he  was  tempted  to  put  forth  that 
side  of  masculine  power.  But  he  was  also 
a  master  in  tact,  and  it  served  him  now  in 
the  place  of  rectitude.  His  mind  swiftly 
recognized  the  uncommonness  in  her  attitude 
and  conduct,  and  the  futility  of  meeting  her 
with  common  weapons.  This  breach  was 
not  to  be  healed  either  by  dominance  or  a 
kiss.  A  dark  and  hitherto  undiscovered 
continent  within  the  nature  of  his  wife  was 
disclosed  to  him  ;  unknown  still  in  quality, 
he  perceived  that  it  was  there,  and  that  his 
best  chance  lay  in  leaping  blindly  to  that, 
and  discarding  in  the  moment  every  known 
and  familiar  portion. 

Constantia  by  this  time  had  risen  to  her 
feet,  a  recognition  of  the  stress  he  was  under 
called  out  this  subtle  deference ;  but  she 
remained  where  she  was,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
and  her  aspect  one  of  waiting.  He  reached 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  standing  by 
the  windows,  caught  unconsciously  on  the 
retina  of  his  eye  the  wintry  chill  of  the  land- 
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scape,  the  last  leaves  shivering  frailly  on  the 
elm  trees,  a  bird  or  two  standing  on  the  twigs 
and  puffing  out  its  feathers  for  warmth.  And 
then  it  suddenly  happened  to  him  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  turn  round  and  address  this 
wife  of  twenty  years  with  the  bare  respectful 
truth-speaking  which  he  might  have  addressed 
to  a  man.  His  tone  was  very  gentle,  and 
his  manner  reflected  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

''Yes,  Constantia,"  said  he,  "it  is  so." 

"  You  mean  you  are  unfaithful  to  me  ?  " 

He  found  this  far  too  sheer  a  description, 
but  he  bowed  to  it. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  so  before  ?  " 

He  looked  surprised.  His  attitude  became 
tenser.     He  hesitated,  and  then  resolved. 

"  Yes,  I  was  unfaithful — if  you  will  call  it 
so — before." 

"When?" 

"  About  five  years  after  our  marriage." 

"Why?" 

Norman's  eyes  fell  before  this  woman's, 
and  an  expression  of  pained  perplexity  came 
into  his  face.  It  was  all  very  well  to  speak 
the  truth  to  her  as  though  she  were  a  man. 
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since  she  stood  up  to  him  like  this,  but  he 
felt  appalled  and  confused  by  a  tingling 
sense  of  her  innocence. 

**  Really,  Constantia,"  he  said,  **  these  are 
not  things  I  can  or  ought  to  discuss  with  you." 

*'  They  are  things  jk^^^  did'' 

Normans  mind  travelled  over  the  whole 
range  of  possible  refuges,  palliations,  replies, 
and  subterfuges.  In  fancy  her  eyes  followed 
him  everywhere.  He  found  himself  con- 
strained at  the  last  to  fall  back  once  more  on 
uttermost  simplicity. 

''Just  so,"  said  he. 

Constantia  in  her  turn  walked  through  the 
room  ;  it  had  become  difficult  for  either  to 
sit  down.  Arrived  at  the  window,  she  did 
not  take  in  the  details  of  the  chill  landscape 
as  Norman  did ;  she  saw  instead  herself 
standing  by  Norman's  side  in  unquestioning 
trust  in  that  past  year  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred. It  was  the  year  after  Ronald's  birth ; 
Connie  and  Ted  were  as  yet  unthought  of. 
Her  heart  pitied  her  own  children.  Then 
the  blood  surged  up  from  it  to  her  cheek 
and  back  again  ;  she  could  hardly  have  told 
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whether  the  flood  of  agonizing  shame  was 
for  herself  or  for  Norman. 

''  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 

She  said  it  without  turning  round,  the 
question  rising  unbidden  from  her  heart,  and 
she  did  not  see  the  start  of  amazed  perplexity 
with  which  he  received  it.  If  he  had  dis- 
covered an  unknown  territory  in  her  nature, 
he  was  keenly  aware  that  each  moment  was 
showing  her  an  unsuspected  portion  of  him- 
self. But  was  the  combat  an  equal  one  } 
He  was  already  parrying  defensively  the 
unconscious  skill  of  her  dreadful  thrusts. 

''Really,  Constantia,  what  can  you  mean? 
Tell  you  ! — yozi  ?  "  he  faltered. 

She  remained  standing  against  the  win- 
dow with  her  back  to  him  ;  one  hand  was 
clenched  against  the  frame,  and  she  leaned 
her  forehead  upon  it,  staring  out  without 
seeing  anything. 

"  Who  was  the  woman  ?  "  she  insisted. 

''  Constantia  !  "  implored  Norman  ;  ''  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  question  me  in  this  manner. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  allow  it.  I  cannot 
—  insult  you  with  such  confidences." 
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His  pallor  accentuated  his  bitterness. 

**  You  insult  me  with  your  confidences — 
you ! — the  father  of  my  children ! ' '  she  repeated 
in  a  low  voice,  still  staring  out  of  the  window. 

''Very  well,  then,"  returned  Norman 
desperately  ;  '*  it  had  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  neither  a  yesterday  nor  a  to-morrow. 
Constantia,  these  are  not  things  I  willingly 
bring  to  your  ears." 

*'  They  are  what  you  did^'  she  murmured 
once  more. 

He  stood  in  helpless  fury,  perplexed  for  a 
reply. 

*' And  she.-^  "  came  the  next  inquiry,  in  the 
same  level,  restrained  voice. 

Norman  made  an  incoherent  exclamation, 
and  took  a  step  or  two  towards  her.  Then 
he  turned  back. 

**  For  God's  sake  don't  bring  her  in  ! "  he 
exclaimed  in  angry  scorn. 

"  Oh,  but  why  treat  her  with  contempt  .^ 
You  brought  her  into  your — our  life." 

Norman  sank  down  suddenly  into  a  chair, 
and  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  brow. 
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"  Why  was  it  ?     Was  It  viy  fault  ?  " 

'*  Good  Lord  !  no." 

"When  was  it?" 

He  was  white  as  a  sheet.  If  he  could  but 
have  got  to  her  face !  But  she  stood  at  the 
window,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  her  back 
and  the  gloom  of  the  winter  afternoon  closing 
in  about  her. 

''  I  said  about  five  years  after  our  marriage. 
I  mean  when  I  went  that  voyage.  Con- 
stantia,  dont  make  me  speak ! " 

He  felt  that  he  could  have  sobbed  like  a 
child,  but  he  only  sighed.  They  were  con- 
tinents apart ;  he  had  no  idea  of  the  working 
of  her  mind.  Her  next  words  brought  him 
to  his  feet  with  a  cry. 

''In  your  absence  I  remained  faithful  to 
you,  Norman." 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  revealing  herself 
to  him  with  a  simple  gesture,  her  hands 
lightly  touching  her  breast,  her  eyes  appealing. 

'*  Constantia  !  " 

He  walked  towards  her  quickly  in  a  sort 
of  breathless  terror  ;  he  wanted  to  tear  her 
hands  down,   to  take  that  look    out  of  her 
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face.  He  feared  lest  she  should  speak 
again. 

"•  Hush !  How  am  I  to  bear  it  ?  Of 
course  I  never  dreamed — never  dreamed  of 
questioning  such  a  thing." 

He  was  so  inexpressibly  shocked  that  his 
hands  and  knees  trembled. 

**  My  dear  love,"  he  ventured,  timidly 
laying  a  finger  upon  her  sleeve,  ''  what  can 
make  you  talk  in  this  shocking  way  ? " 

His  face  was  near  hers  now,  and  the  dark 
eyes  looked  straight  into  his. 

**  You  were  not  faithful  ;  might  you  not  be 
doubting  me  ?  " 

''  You  are  crazed  !  Don't  smite  me  in  this 
way.  I  repeat,  such  an  idea  has  not  remotely 
passed  my  mind.  You  must  not  bring  your- 
self in.     You  ! — the  mother  of  my  children  ! " 

*'  But  you — the  father  of  mine  !  " 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  dare  say  you  will  look 
at  it  in  that  way.  But,  dear  love,  dear  child, 
all  this  was  years  ago.  Can  you  not  at  any 
rate  pass  this  over.^  Why  should  we  go 
back  to  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  misunderstanding  my  mar- 
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ried  life  all  along.      I   must  teach  myself  to 
understand  it/' 

"  Yes — yes.     But  is  this  any  part  of  it  ?  " 

Her  dark  eyes  flashed. 

'*  It  is  part  of  the  man  I  married." 

His  face  fell. 

"  Constantia,  you  are  bitterly  hard  on  me," 
said  he  humbly. 

**  There  you  misconceive,"  said  she;  "but 
it  is  necessary  to  understand.  I  find  that  I 
have  wholly  misread  my  position  with  you. 
I  find  I  have  established  my  relations  with 
you  on  one  basis,  and  you  with  me  on 
another." 

**  That  is  a  very  unjust  way  of  putting  it," 
said  he.  '*  On  my  honour,  there  have  been 
only  these  two  occasions.  It  is  saying  more 
than  a  good  many  men  could." 

His  voice  plucked  up  a  sharper  tone.  He 
found  himself  subtly  wounded  by  that  assur- 
ance that  he  was  mistaken  in  charging  her 
with  bitterness.  Explosive  storms  were 
what  he  really  longed  for ;  this  coherent 
demand  to  ''  understand  "  hurt  his  pride  both 
as  a  man  and  a  husband.     Whatever  he  was 
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to  her,  she  to  him  must  remain  the  flawless 
thing,  the  hymn  to  the  stars,  the  ideal.  He 
could  not  bear  her  movement  out  of  her 
shrine  to  handle  a  common  topic.  He  re- 
gretted the  whole  matter — especially  the 
going  back  on  so  trivial  and  sordid  an  event  ; 
and  he  had  space  for  some  discursion,  for  his 
last  remark  had  dropped  on  silence.  Noticing 
it,  he  believed  her  heart  surcharged,  and 
hated  himself  anew.  What  had  it  come  to 
that  he  should  thrust  at  this  delicate  feminine 
creature,  whom  it  was  his  duty  and  pride  to 
protect,  with  news  from  a  masculine  world  '^. 

*'  I  am  so  unwilling  to  offend  you  with 
these  matters,"  he  murmured.  **  Your  purity 
is  very  beautiful  to  me.  And,  Constantia,  I 
am  not  defending  myself  for  what  I  recognize 
as  a  wrong.  Of  course  I  wish  that  my  nature 
had  a  strain  more  perfection.  But  few  men 
have.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  understand 
if  I  say  that  quite  possibly  a  gain  here  might 
be  a  loss  elsewhere.  You  cannot  expect  me 
to  be  different  from  my  kind.  I  am  miserable 
at  speaking  of  such  facts  to  you." 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  stood  with 

VOL.  III.  c 
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bent  head,  her  fingers  Hnked,  her  aspect  as 
one  in  reflection. 

'*  You  are  not  then  ashamed  of  your  own 
nature  ?" 

**  I  have  to  accept  it."  He  groaned  at  his 
futility.  '*  It  is  ill,"  cried  he,  "  when  a  man 
and  a  woman  argue  together  on  such  a  point." 

''  But  you  said  '  facts.'  " 

"  Well,  yes.  Constantia,  I  am  so  unwilling 
to  offend." 

''  Facts.  And  if  there  are  facts  why  should 
they  frighten  me  ?  Have  I  proved  myself  a 
coward  or  a  fool  ? " 

**  My  dear  love  !  God  knows  what  a  wife 
you  have  been." 

**  To  whom  have  I  been  a  wife  ?  To  what 
am  I  a  wife  ?     Did  you  speak  of  my  purity  ?  " 

''  For  which  I  worship  you,"  he  threw  in 
eagerly. 

She  moved  from  her  place  by  the  window, 
and  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  dimness  of  the  light  somewhat 
transfigured  her  face.  He  saw  it  passing 
through  the  space  before  him,  a  little  up- 
lifted ;  the  delicate  profile  (touched  with  the 
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sobriety  of  years  and  maternity)  which  he 
knew  so  well,  was  subtly  altered  now  by 
emotion  and  thought,  until  it  became  a 
visionary  face  in  a  dream — a  message,  a 
symbol  from  the  spiritual  hidden  within  this 
breaking  crust  of  outward  circumstance,  and 
confronting  him  for  the  moment  barely. 

'*  What  a  thing  is  this  he  tells  me,"  he 
heard  her  voice  murmuring  to  herself,  *'  the 
purity  of  his  wife  has  weaved  the  snare  for 
her  own  husband." 

'*  How  can  you  so  wilfully  misunderstand 
me?" 

**  But  I  understand  for  the  first  time.  I 
follow.  I  see — only  too  well.  Will  you  not 
understand  me  also  ?  " 

He  looked  without  answering. 

''This  purity  you  talk  of: — I  do  not  use 
the  word.  What  is  the  word  ?  I  say  '  my 
passion,'  '  my  capacity  for  love,'  '  my  wife- 
hood and  motherhood,'  '  my  truth  and  faith- 
fulness,' 'my  human-nature,' — that  most  of 
all ;  yes ! — that — that !  I  tell  you,  Norman, 
the  nature  on  which  you  retreat  is  good 
enough  for  me." 
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"  I  never  expected  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Constantia,"  said  Norman,  reddening  and 
frowning  ;  *'  I  believed  you  approached  these 
things  from  a  higher  plane." 

'*  If  I  have  any  purity  the  two  feet  of  It 
are  planted  on  this  earth.  I  know  no  other 
plane.  The  worship  you  give  me  I  cannot 
take  because  it  Is  founded  upon  a  lie — or  at 
least  an  error." 

A  blaze  of  indignation  shot  into  Dayntree's 
eyes.  He  believed  that  she  spoke  in  mere 
heat,  but  he  felt  that  his  rising  anger  against 
her  attitude  was  justified  by  the  shock  she 
gave  him. 

**  As  my  wife,  Constantia,  I  must  beg  you 
not  to  let  fall  words  which  dishonour  yourself 
as  well  as  me.  It  is  utterly  incomprehensible 
that  you  should  play  with  such  a  topic  for  a 
moment." 

*'You  think  I  am  in  play?  No.  It  is 
necessary  that  you  should  learn  where  I 
stand.  Rough  facts  have  brought  me  to  see 
where  you  stand.  I  am  startled  enough.  I 
never  dreamed  of  doubting  you.  Did  my 
unquestioning  trust  shape  no   obligation  on 
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your  side  ?  You  were  unfaithful  to  me  in  our 
early  married  days,  and  now  I  find  you  the 
seducer  of  Rosalie  Trelyon." 

"  Constantia,"  said  Norman,  in  an  ignoble 
haste  which  time  back  in  another  man  he 
would  have  used  his  fist  to  punish — "  Con- 
stantia !  I  hate  to  say  it — but  I  may  as 
well  say  in  your  ear  alone — particularly 
when  you  have  every  right  to  know — that 
I  am  not  the  seducer  of  Rosalie  Trelyon. 
Really,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  positions  are 
reversed." 

"  Probably,  By  your  physical  qualities  you 
acquire  a  tremendous  power  over  women  in 
their  sexual  nature." 

Norman  reeled  suddenly,  and  walking  to  a 
sofa  threw  himself  upon  it  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  pillow.  He  was  more  bitterly  hurt 
than  he  could  have  conceived  possible.  His 
own  remark  was  a  sorry  shift  for  which  he 
instantly  despised  himself;  it  was  one  of 
those  accidental  straws  on  the  current  which 
point  whither  the  nature  is  trending.  But 
the  main  to  him  was  that  she  accepted  the 
truth  without  outcry,  with  a  tranquillity  that 
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introduced  a  shocking  dissonance  into  his 
starHke  conception  of  her  character. 

*'  But,"  she  went  on  presently,  ''  I  am  sorry 
you  should  have  put  this  about  Rosalie  as 
you  did." 

After  a  long  silence  he  raised  his  face  and 
sat  up  ;  his  suffering  in  that  region  of  fastidi- 
ous fancy,  which,  as  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
art,  pervaded  his  complex  mind,  had  been 
very  keen. 

**  Yes,  Constantia,"  he  remarked  humbly, 
**  I  was  a  hound  to  say  what  I  did  about  Miss 
Trelyon.  But  you  have  your  revenge.  In 
desecrating  your  own  image  in  my  mind  by 
words  which  anger — for  I  will  never  believe 
otherwise — has  prompted,  you  have  hurt  and 
wounded  me  sufficiently." 

''  Norman,  there  is  no  anger.  My  heart  is 
too  stricken,  too  broken  for  that.  But  listen. 
You  say  that  you  are  miserable  before  me 
because  of  my  purity.  Be  miserable  not  for 
that,  but  because  in  your  dishonour  you  stand 
before  one  of  like  nature  with  yourself,  one 
who  comprehends  both  the  temptation  and 
the  fall,  one  who  separates  herself  from  none." 
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"  Good  God,  Constantia  !  " — a  flame  of 
wrath  was  in  his  voice — "  I  set  you  on  a 
pedestal." 

'*Ah,  yes!  yes!  The  separation  in  our 
marriage  did  not  begin  to-day." 

**  I  repeat,"  cried  Norman  harshly,  **  this 
lapse  of  mine  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
marriage.  And  I  will  not  stand  by  while 
you " 

He  broke  off  in  agitation.  He  took  a  turn 
through  the  room. 

"  I  am  very  angry,  Constantia ! " 

**  Yet  you  7nust  know  it.  My  nature,  too, 
has  its  infirmer  moods  when  my  blameless- 
ness  might  be  found  vulnerable." 

*'  It  is  inhuman  of  you  to  punish  me  this 
way,"  said  he,  re-seating  himself. 

"  A  man,"  said  she,  '*  is  judged  by  his 
peers.  The  separation  in  our  marriage 
began  when  you  divided  up  my  nature  in 
your  thought  of  me,  and  set  some  of  it  apart 
from  your  own.  Out  of  this  division  you 
shaped  that  which  has  torn  the  close  strong 
threads  of  our  union." 

Norman  rose  again  to  his  feet.      He  was 
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agitated  in  ways  beyond  his  expectation,  he 
trod  again  through  the  room — up  and  down 
— rapidly. 

''  Of  course  I  set  you  apart !     Of  course  I 
thought  you  blameless  !  "  he  cried. 

''  Well !  I  happen  to  be  so,"  she  returned, 
without  any  note  of  elation  in  her  voice  ; 
"  but  I  own  and  have  never  owned  any  but 
the  common  nature — the  nature  common  to 
you,  to  Rosalie.  I  am  alive,  and  T  am  human. 
It  is  the  condition  of  all  live  things  that  error 
is  possible  to  them.  I  could  err.  But  you 
have  thought  me  pithless,  and  have  mistaken 
my  faithfulness  for  mere  incapacity.  You  did 
me  injustice  there.  My  virtue  is  not  a  nega- 
tion, it  is  positive.  Becmise  yoit  thought 
otherwise  it  has  become  the  occasion  of  your 
ritin.  In  your  vigour  and  manliness  you  felt 
yourself  excused  from  the  practice  of  that 
which,  you  told  yourself,  hardly  belonged  to 
flesh  and  blood.  And  thus  it  has  happened 
that  your  uttermost  conception  of  obligation 
towards  the  wife  you  say  you  *  worship  '  has 
been — deception. ' ' 

Her  voice  ceased,  falling  away  to  a  heart- 
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broken  sigh.  It  was  getting  very  dark,  but 
he  knew  by  the  rustle  of  her  garments  that 
she  was  moving  through  the  room.  The 
pulses  in  his  body  beat  thin  and  small,  and 
his  throat  was  dry.  He  was  very  angry,  and 
he  was  deeply  horrified.  The  idea  of  im- 
maculate passivity  in  women  had  accom- 
panied all  his  life  as  a  starlike  melody  floating 
above  it.  That  was  silenced ;  but  amidst 
many  burning  thoughts,  the  angriest  and 
most  excruciating  lay  in  the  absence  of  any 
note  of  superiority  from  his  wife  towards 
Rosalie,  any  outbreak  of  scorn  and  contempt 
there.  He  would  have  desired  to  soothe 
such  an  ebullition  with  praises  at  her  ''  differ- 
ence," and  while  kissing  on  bended  knee  the 
white  hand  of  her  spotlessness,  to  have  hidden 
an  experienced  and  rosy  thought  over  the 
more  earthly  texture  of  the  other  creature. 
But  Constantia  had  acknowledged  no  alti- 
tude ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  discovered 
herself  as  moving  all  abroad  upon  the  wide 
level  of  things. 

When  the  door  closed  and  he  was  alone, 
his  heart  took  a  fuller  beat.     There  was    a 
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trifle  of  hardness  in  the  set  of  his  mouth. 
Any  circumstance  will  lend  a  man  an  excuse 
for  pursuing  a  course  upon  which  he  is  deter- 
mined. He  rose  up,  giving  his  head  and 
shoulders  a  shake  ;  then  he  found  that  his 
hand  was  still  clasping  the  small  key  of  the 
cabinet,  and  that  reminded  him  of  the  soli- 
citor's letter.  Once  more  the  every-day  world 
was  creeping  about  him  ;  he  wanted  that 
letter  badly  ;  but  it  was  dark  enough  to  make 
him  grope,  and  he  had  to  find  and  strike  a 
match  and  lio^ht  a  candle.  When  he  had 
secured  the  latter,  he  went  towards  the 
hearth,  and  placing  the  match-box  in  the 
glow  that  still  remained  in  the  fire-place,  laid 
the  bundle  of  Rosalie's  letters  upon  it,  and 
left  the  whole  to  blaze  together.  It  was  the 
only  plan  for  a  man  of  his  careless  habit. 


CHAPTER   VI 

The  chill  winter  days  ran  languidly  at 
"  South  Downs."  Glynn  began  to  hope  that 
her  moulding  had  begun  to  take  effect,  and 
that  she  should  add  to  her  testimonials  ;  on 
three  occasions  Rosalie  had  lately  accepted 
her  interference  in  silence.  Then  she  sat 
more  with  her  mother  in  the  drawing-room 
amongst  the  gods,  often  crouched  over  the 
fire  with  her  chin  in  her  hand  watching  the 
flame.  An  occasional  irony  from  her  mother 
deftly  slipped  from  her  honeyed  tongue,  and 
accompanied  by  a  gleam  from  her  eyes, 
would  rouse  the  girl  to  fierceness  ;  but  it 
died  out  immediately,  it  was  nothing  but  the 
momentary  flare  of  a  smouldering  emotion 
heavily  overweighted  by  dark  thoughts. 

Psychologically    Rosalie    had    reached    a 

moment  in  her  life  when  she  was  compelled 
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to  the  practice  of  self-examination  ;  hitherto 
the  self-directing  impulses  had  sufficed  ;  but 
supposing  impulse  landed  one  ever  so  little 
where  one's  choice  had  not  consented  ?  Her 
thoughts  went  patter,  patter.  The  element 
of  will  in  all  she  did,  of  daring  but  balanced 
will,  was  necessary  to  her  self-respect,  and 
all  her  thoughts  busied  themselves  in  build- 
ing up  a  handsome  base  on  which  to  erect 
the  done  deed  in  the  after-sanction  of  her 
finest  and  heroic  choice.  And  when  the  new 
morning  waked  after  a  night  of  sleep,  the 
glittering  sophism  had  vanished,  the  act  lay- 
bare,  and  the  weary  building  was  still  to  be 
begun.  Once  meeting  her  mother's  eye — a 
pin-point  of  light  in  the  handsome  melting 
irises — she  stifled  a  shriek  upon  her  lips;  the 
eye  seemed  to  penetrate  her  mind,  and  fol- 
lowing its  ray,  she  fancied  she  encountered 
there  Eliza's  figure  of  the  veiled  inexorable 
one  who  sits  within  ''judging — judging  as 
none  else  can  judge."  It  ran  through  her 
brain  as  in  written  fiery  letters  that  she  had 
acted  without  deliberation  and  without  splen- 
dour.    To  be  splendid  was  her  need. 
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But  if,  for  example,  he  were  splendid !  If 
he  were  a  gigantic  figure  of  the  century  with 
whom  it  would  be  historic  to  be  associated ! 
Why  did  he  not  act  ?  She  hunteaSthe 
papers  day  by  day,  waiting  for  the '''deed 
which  should  shine  out  of  the  printed  page 
and  flood  her  gloomy  heart  with  satisfying 
sunshine.  He  had  been  pointed  out  as 
future  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  and  a  glory 
of  tropical  empires  had  streamed  in  her  fancy 
through  his  years.  Her  heart  had  jumped 
to  the  African  scheme  with  exulting  hope — 
and  after  all  it  dangled  from  the  fingers  of 
the  slim  brown  young  man  and  not  from  his. 
As  a  side  thought,  she  wished  that  Eliza 
would  appear  to  tell  her  something  further 
about  Evan  Dayntree,  but  Eliza  had  left  off 
coming.  This  patching  of  shreds  together, 
of  building  with  sand,  of  going  over  and  over 
the  done  thing  and  feeling  the  bubbling  up 
of  a  wish  that  it  had  not  been  done,  or  at 
least  not  so  done,  was  beginning  to  wear  her 
life  down  into  listlessness.  She  could  not 
even  take  a  stand  or  find  a  reason  for 
taking  a  stand  against  herself     The  meet- 
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ings  continued,  and  the  brief  intoxication 
of  them  effaced  anything  like  a  consistent 
thought  and  consistent  motive.  She  tumbled 
between  listlessness  and  excitement,  and  the 
after  search  for  a  splendid  setting  for  her 
deeds.     But  the  deed  is  its  own  splendour. 

One  evening,  tired  beyond  anything  she 
could  have  dreamed,  and  with  the  sense  of 
failure  left  by  useless  mental  exertion,  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  in  the  drawing-room, 
dropped  the  paper  which  for  her  held  ''  no 
news,"  and  closed  her  eyes  ;  the  roundness 
of  her  face  and  the  soft  bloom  of  her  skin 
seemed  to  shrink  under  the  touch  of  an 
anxiety  scarcely  comprehended,  but  hard  to 
bear.  She  had  been  riding  all  the  morning 
to  fight  off  the  conviction  that  her  **  choice '' 
had  been  no  choice,  but  came  under  the 
category  of  impulse  of  a  primal  and  formid- 
able kind.  And  for  the  moment  she  could 
fight  no  longer  ;  the  conviction  pinned  her, 
and  a  question  whether  she  even  loved  the 
man  hit  her  a  sudden  blow.  Were  not  the 
interviews  losing  piquancy,  zest,  and  grace  ? 
She  raised  her  lids  to  the  inquiry  and  found 
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herself  the  object  of  the  fixed  attention  of  her 
mother.  RosaHe  started  from  her  seat  with 
an  exclamation. 

"  Mother  !     You — you  frighten  me  !  " 

Mrs.  Trelyon  did   not  remove  her  gaze. 

**  It  Is  I  who  -dsvL  frightened''  said  she  In  a 
low  voice. 

"  You  frightened  .^     Why  ?  " 

"•  I  have  never  believed  In  the  inevitable 
before." 

Rosalie  stared  with  parted  lips.  What 
was  the  Inevitable  ?  Her  mother  was  look- 
ing down  now,  and  her  face  was  white  and 
pinched  and  fear-hunted.  It  was  still  Rosa- 
lie's great  need  to  believe  in  her  mother  ; 
it  was  her  need  to  believe  in  her  more  even 
than  she  believed  in  the  heroic  figure  of  her 
imaginary  father.  But  a  doubt  worse  than 
that  about  herself  turned  her  cold.  She 
could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the  draw- 
ing-room a  moment  longer,  and  rose  and  left 
it.  Mrs.  Trelyon  watched  her  out  of  the 
room  with  the  same  intent  stare,  and  then 
caught  her  hands  over  her  face  and  bowed 
herself  in   her   seat. 
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Rosalie  put  on  her  things  and  went  out  for 
a  walk  ;  she  wished  inexpressibly  for  Eliza ; 
she  had  that  dumb  and  rarely-granted  desire 
common  to  human  nature  in  distress — an  ear 
to  pour  her  confidence  into  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  offered  but  the  bounded  silence  of 
isolated  suffering.  She  took  the  way  to- 
wards the  common  and  walked  quickly,  trying 
to  drive  out  feeling  by  swift  movement.  She 
intended  to  reach  the  stretch  of  the  road  over 
the  common  so  that  she  might  walk  more 
quickly,  in  more  blind  hurry,  the  wind  in  her 
face.  But  a  winding  lane  lay  before  her — a 
lane  crossed  by  a  brook  with  a  stone  bridge 
over  it,  and  turning  a  corner  she  saw, 
approaching  the  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
Evan  Dayntree.  The  colour  streamed  into 
her  face  ;  she  had  not  seen  him  since  the 
evening  of  the  Cinderella  dance  ;  as  a  sub- 
disturbance  of  memory  came  the  thought  of 
the  night-meeting  with  Constantia.  Where 
all  threatened,  the  meeting  to  Rosalie  was 
ominous. 

On  Evan's  side,  equally  unexpected,  it 
raised  to  his  fancy  on  the  path  before  him 
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the  one  desired  and  unattainable  ideal.  Some 
enchanted  accident  had  brought  him  there 
and  placed  his  opportunity  before  him  ;  lover- 
like and  man-like,  he  leapt  to  it.  It  was 
three  months  since  he  had  seen  her,  and  the 
time  between  had  been  filled  with  work  and 
thought ;  he  came  on  now  quickly,  his  tread 
eager,  his  features  determined — ''Africa"  (as 
she  thought)  *'  in  his  eyes."  Rosalie  stood 
still.  On  the  far  horizons  of  her  mind  rose 
a  little  cloud  faint,  remote,  and  she  did  not 
dream  of  what  a  storm  it  was  the  precursor ; 
but  even  at  the  moment  there  ran  over  her 
brain  a  swift  comparison  between  him  and 
Norman.  She  moved  back  unconsciously 
under  his  eyes  and  stood  against  the  bridge 
wall.  At  that  moment,  in  his  determination, 
his  youth,  his  strong  gravity  over-arched  by 
the  irradiation  of  passionate  tenderness,  he 
had  the  best  bearing  of  a  man. 

*'  Rosalie  Trelyon,"  said  he  quite  simply 
and  sharply,  ''you  must  listen  to  me  to- 
day, for  there  are  things  I  have  to  say  to 
you." 

"  I  thought — you  had  gone." 

VOL.    III.  D 
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He  remarked  that  her  haughty  caprice 
had  vanished ;  she  looked  at  him  with  a 
dulness  that  surprised  him.  But  his  heart 
was  too  full  to  dwell  on  the  change.  For 
him  she  was  *' Rosalie " — it  summed  up 
all.  Divergences  and  moods  mattered 
little. 

''  I  went  away  and  I  have  come  back.     I 
went  away  on  your  account  and  I  have  come 
back  on  your  account.     I  am  your  lover,  and 
I  believe  you  know  it.     On  the  night  of  the 
ball  you  seemed  to  disdain  me.      That  cut 
me  to  the  heart  and  drove  me  away.     But  I 
am  not  a  man  to  be  disdained.     In  my  heart 
of  hearts  I  think  of  you  ^s  my  wife.     I  must 
speak  to  you  about  it.     You  must  think  if 
you  can  be  so.      I   think  of  you  as  my  wife 
because  when  I  first  saw  you  I  became  filled 
with  a  great  and   new  emotion  ;  and  I  be- 
came inspired  to  aim  at  greater  things  than  I 
had  aimed  at  before.    Your  hand  lifted  some- 
thing in  me,  and  I  saw  what  manner  of  man 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  become.     Then  I 
knew  you  must  be  my  wife.      That  is  what  I 
read  as  the  meaning.      I  am  not  to  go  back 
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on  what  you  showed  me.  I  see  the  relation 
in  which  you  stand  to  me  ;  and  I  love  you 
with  great  passion." 

Rosalie  listened  with  downcast  eyes.  She 
had  had  a  score  of  offers,  but  no  man  had 
begun  just  like  this  one.  He  was  offering 
and  asking  more  than  the  ordinary  ;  again 
and  again  he  *'  had  Africa  in  his  eyes."  She 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  love-making  to 
be  startled  at  the  mere  fact  of  hearing  his 
declaration,  and  yet  her  heart  felt  startled 
now.  She  was  startled  by  his  words — not 
by  his  love.  She  was  more  occupied  with 
them  than  with  him.  He  seemed  to  speak 
to  something  so  Jntimately  understood  by 
her,  to  be  striking  on  chords  that  vibrated 
with  too  much  import  to  herself  for  her  to  be 
either  fair  or  merciful  to  him  in  the  light  of 
lover.  That  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  more 
pressing  question  ;  she  saw  him  in  his  new 
relationship  to  the  secret  turmoil  of  anxious 
self-questioning  within.  She  looked  up  at 
him,  and  once  more  Evan  wondered  at  the 
dull  question  in  her  eyes  ;  he  could  not, 
however,    flatter    himself    that    he   traced    a 
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sign  of  yielding  or  softening  towards  him- 
self. 

**  What  shall  you  do  with  your  great  idea 
supposing  I  find  myself  unable  to  entertain 
your  proposal  to  me  ?  " 

Evan  who  had  taken  her  hand  dropped  it, 
and  half  seated  himself  on  the  stonework  by 
her  side,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  lids 
downcast. 

"  I  believe  I  had  rather  you  had  not  asked 
me  that  question,"  said  he  presently  ;  "  I  am 
conscious  of  being  an  awkward  and  ignorant 
wooer.  I  wish  for  my  own  sake  I  were  more 
polished.  I  don't  know  how  to  present 
myself  in  any  unusual  light — to  throw  any 
glamour  over  myself  at  all  ;  and  yet  to  be  a 
lover  is  once  in  a  lifetime.  Rosalie !  be 
patient  with  a  rough  kind  of  fellow  whose 
only  skill  is  to  be  honest.  I've  lived  a  man's 
life  and  seen  little  of  women.  I've  a  notion 
they  should  be  approached  differently,  and  I 
know  no  other  way  than  the  direct  way. 
Really  and  truly  I  have  placed  you  too  high 
in  my  regard,  you  are  too  precious  for  me  to 
come  before  you  with   anything  but   honest 
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truth  In  my  mouth — in  any  mood  less  than 
the  mood  in  which  I  should  stand  before  a 
revered  man.  Love  me  and  leave  me  not, 
Rosalie,  if  you  can !  But  if  you  can't — well ! 
I  shall  have  to  go  on  and  do  it  alone." 

*'  Do  what  ?  " 

''  The  things  that  came  into  my  mind  after 
I  saw  you.  The  things  you  brought  there. 
I  can't  go  back  on  them." 

*'  They  are  more  to  you  than  I  am,"  said 
she  musingly. 

"  By  heaven  they're  not !  "  cried  he  sharply. 
''  But  how  could  I  stand  up  before  the 
thought  of  you  if  I  had  gone  back  on  your 
orders  ?  How  could  I  stand  up  before 
myself  ?  " 

**  My  orders  ?     I  never  said  a  word." 

*'  No — but  you  made  me  love  you.  Good 
God  !  The  very  sight  of  the  curling  of  your 
hair  about  your  neck  makes  me  tremble." 

He  pushed  at  the  dust  with  his  foot,  grind- 
ing his  heel  into  it. 

**  I  suppose  I'm  spoiling  my  own  chances. 
I  can't  express  myself ;  I  do  not  place  any- 
thing before  you.     But  these  things  are  part 
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of  you  and  part  of  myself.  If  I  took  all  the 
honour  and  force  out  of  my  life,  or  pretended 
that  it  could  go,  where  would  be  the  use  of 
asking  you  to  join  it  ?  Rosalie !  Love  me 
and  leave  me  not !  But  if  you  won't,  I  shall 
be  true  to  myself  and  true  to  that  part  of  you 
I  still  possess  ;  and  which  you  cant  take  from 
me." 

He  stopped  speaking  and  held  her  with 
glowing  eyes.  His  arms  ached  to  draw 
within  them  that  exquisite  morsel  of  human- 
ity which  to  him  was  exquisite,  wonderful, 
perfect,  all  through.  She  looked  simply  pale 
and  anxious,  and  her  lips  were  parted  with 
the  breath  coming  and  going  quickly.  He 
raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes  and  covered  them 
a  moment,  for  he  found  no  response  to  his 
love,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  senses  ached 
in  vain.  The  intimacy  of  speech  was  making- 
it  worse.  And  yet  he  loved  his  pain  because 
it  was  mingled  with  her  ;  it  brought  him 
nearer  to  her  than  anything  else  could  ;  he 
would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  the  world. 

"  Well !  "  he  said  behind  his  hand,  "  I  love 
you.      You   can't  take  that  away  either.     I 
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love  you.     You  make  nothing  of  me.     But  I 
love  you.     And,  by  God,  you're  mine  !  " 

"  I  don't  love  you  ;  and  if  I  were  to  say  I 
did,  you  would  go  away  to  Africa." 

**  You  mean  I'd  be  after  those  schemes  of 
mine  that  you  set  me  on  ?  Yes,  I  should.  I 
don't  blame  you  for  looking  at  it  your  way. 
I've  often  said  to  myself  that  I  don't  know 
why  ever  women  marry  fellows  at  all.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why  you  should  love  me. 
Except  that  women  do — and  I've  given  you 
the  best  of  myself.  I've  never  been  in  love 
before.  It's  a  big  thing.  I  haven't  got 
words.     It's  the  whole  of  me." 

Rosalie  flinched.  She  bit  her  lips  and 
became  whiter. 

*'  What  would  be  the  good  of  my  present- 
ing myself  to  you  anything  but  what  I  am  ? 
I  want  you  to  marry  me — not  the  fiction  of 
me,"  he  went  on.  "  I'm  hoping  you  under- 
stand me.  I  don't  quite  know  what  girls 
want ;  I  see  they  do  marry.  I'm  telling  you 
what  I  can  give — the  whole  passion  of  me. 
I  'm  a  big  strong  sort  of  fellow  ;  I  can  fight 
men ;  and  you've  taught  me   I    can  love  a 
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woman.  Yes  !  I  can  love.  I'm  on  fire  from 
my  head  to  my  heels.  I  want  you  to  give 
me  something  back  for  it.  For  it's  no  slight 
thing — I  know  myself.  And  if  you  do,  if 
you'll  only  come  and  trust  yourself  to  me — I 
want  to  stand  up  against  the  world  and  life 
for  you.  If  there's  harm  on  the  way  it's  not 
your  hair  that  shall  be  grizzled  first,  it'll  be 
mine.     I'm  your  lover  to  the  end." 

''  Evan  Dayntree  !  " 

He  looked  at  her.  The  film  and  fire  of 
the  lover's  vision  died  out  of  his  eyes.  He 
found  himself  compelled  to  a  merely  objective 
attention. 

**  I'm  feeling  a  little " 

He  caught  her  on  his  arm.  He  was  all 
surprise  and  ruth.  The  face  shrinking  from 
his  gaze  was  shutting  up  like  a  fading  flower, 
and  the  figure  seemed  to  collapse.  He  threw 
his  knee  out  and  got  both  arms  about  her 
and  drew  her  close  up  to  his  support ;  but 
though  the  inconceivable  had  happened  and 
she  lay  within  his  arms,  his  heart  went  still 
and  cold.  He  was  sure  she  remained  con- 
scious, and  yet  she  seemed  as  a  corpse. 
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**What  is  it?"  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 
**  I'm  afraid  I've  kept  you  standing.  Can  I 
help  ?  " 

The  eyes  opened  and  looked  up  at  him  ; 
there  was  a  dumb  animal  pleading  in  them. 
His  mind  kept  stirring  up  and  down  with  the 
strangest  surmises  ;  they  never  came  to  any- 
thing real,  but  appeared  as  wraiths  and  went 
out  again. 

**  I  got  a  cruel  thought,"  said  she  ;  and  she 
rallied  and  freed  herself  from  his  arms  and 
stood  upright  again. 

**  How  so  ?  Lean  on  my  arm  still,"  said  he, 
feeling  as  though  a  golden  moment  edged  by 
terror  had  slipped  down  the  day. 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  held  them  out 
before  her,  her  eyes  mournfully  fixed  upon 
the  ground. 

"  I  need  a  friend,"  she  murmured. 

"Then  I  am  he  !  " 

"■  You ! "  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes. 

"  Use  me  that  way,  and  put  aside  the  rest." 

"  I  don't  see  properly,"  muttered  she ; 
"that  was  something  frightful." 

"  I   am  your  true  friend,"  said  he  ;   "  take 
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me  In  your  service.  I  don't  understand  what 
your  need  is.     But  I  am  your  friend." 

"  Thank   you,    Evan  Dayntree "     Her 

mood  was  touched  with  a  humility  that  as- 
tounded him  ; — '*  Do  you  happen  to  know  a 
little  white  soul  of  a  girl — a  snow-heart  over 
a  volcano — named  Eliza  ?  " 

His  eyes  lightened  with  surprise. 

**  Just  such  an  one,"  said  he. 

*'  When  next  you  see  her — and  go  now — 
say  that  Rosalie  has  great  need  of  her." 

She  bent  her  head  in  grave  farewell  and 
turned  to  walk  feebly  up  the  road.  He 
dared  not  follow — so  final  had  been  her  look 
and  manner.  He  stood  watching  until  the 
last  glimpse  of  her  was  lost ;  and  then  he 
stared  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens  and 
from  the  heavens  to  the  earth  in  amaze. 
After  which  his  mind  fastened  on  the  thought 
of  Eliza,  and  therewith  his  brow  knit  in  new 
perplexity. 

Life  proceeds  through  complications,  each 
fresh  step  setting  us  face  to  face  with  a  fresh 
riddle.  We  form  relationships  of  the  free 
will,  and  by  and  by  these  are  disturbed  by 
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newer  and  more  attractive  ties.  It  is  the 
changing  face  of  character  to  which  the 
newer  choice  is  necessary,  but  the  older  and 
prior  choice  has  been  consecrated  by  associ- 
ation and  kindly  obligation,  and  we  find  our- 
selves undischarged  from  the  claim.  The 
manner  in  which  we  adjust  our  conduct 
between  the  two  is  the  measure  of  our  social 
justice  and  true  perception. 

On  the  surface  of  his  mind  Evan  felt  as 
though  the  last  scene  between  himself  and 
Eliza  precluded  him  from  seeking  her  again. 
But  his  direct  nature  quickly  escaped  from 
the  conventional  prompting,  and  the  false 
intuition  was  wiped  out  instantaneously  by 
his  truer  perception.  Love  is  always  of  the 
nature  of  a  gift,  and  the  wounding  thing  is 
when  it  is  altogether  and  peremptorily  re- 
jected. He  himself  had  not  now  to  stand 
under  the  smart  of  such  cruelty  and  injustice  ; 
Rosalie  had  thanked  him  and  had  put  him  to 
her  service.  He  was  glad,  though  it  was  so 
infinitely  less  than  he  had  hoped.  And  why 
should  he  conceive  of  a  woman's  feeling  as 
other  or  less  than  his  own  ?     Why  were  the 
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grand  and  mournful  simplicities  of  the  loves 
oif  men  and  women  to  be  marred  by  duplici- 
ties and  the  injustice  of  assumed  difference  ? 

Evan's  feet  were  already  moving  in  the 
direction  of  "  The  Court "  as  he  argued  ;  he 
ceased  soon  to  need  to  argue.  He  went  to 
his  friend  in  his  need,  certain  that  the  heart 
that  loved  him  could  only  rejoice  at  his  use 
of  the  gift.  But  Eliza  was  not  to  be  found 
at  ''The  Court";  usually  she  spent  the  after- 
noon in  the  open  air,  and  presumably  she  was 
now  out  walkinor.  It  was  evident  he  must 
seek  her,  as  ever,  amidst  trees  and  open-air 
breezes,  and  that  large  loneliness  of  nature 
in  which  the  girl's  isolated  spirit  seemed  best 
to  find  its  home. 

But  the  pine-wood  was  a  great  place,  and 
now  it  was  dumb  and  dark  with  winter — 
voiceless  of  birds  and  empty  of  sunshine. 
He  walked  about  the  paths  finding  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  stern  and  devoid  of  warm 
light ;  a  colourless  gloom  was  everywhere,  and 
the  scintillations  of  sunlight  were  erased  as 
by  a  chill  finger.  In  his  heart  he  carried  a 
reflection  of  this  ill-omened  mood  of  nature. 
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She  had  hung  no  crystals  upon  the  branches 
and  spread  no  white  carpet  underfoot ;  the 
very  heavens  had  their  grey  robes  on,  and  the 
fir  foHage  was  not  blue  but  black.  His  foot 
treading  beneath  it  the  dead  bracken,  shrank 
from  the  decaying  ooze  of  the  roots  ;  the 
slow  drip  and  trickle  of  moisture  from  above 
on  the  fallen  leaves  monotonously  muttered 
of  drear  winter.  He  set  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  in  a  kind  of  desperation  gave  a 
loud  cooey.  From  afar,  after  one  or  two 
trials,  came  a  little  broken  searching  cry 
which  excruciated  his  tender  heart — so  did  it 
thrill  with  doubtful  joy.  He  knew  not  into 
what  place  he  had  come  in  life  ;  he  felt  pain 
and  disaster  about  him.  He  stood  still 
listening,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  flee,  so 
uncertain  of  himself  did  he  feel.  Then  he 
heard  a  running  step,  and  presently  the  wet 
branches  of  the  oak  underwood  were  thrust 
aside  and  Eliza  appeared,  her  face  triste  with 
the  pale  hues  of  the  day,  but  a  dim  starlight 
expectation,  doubtful  of  itself,  in  her  eyes. 
''  Oh,  you  white  moth  ! "  said  Evan  ;  "  but 
I  bring  no  good  news." 
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**  A  friend  called  his  friend,"  said  the  girl 
earnestly,  '*  and  I  was  glad." 

''  Eliza !  in  this  magic-lantern-slide  of  a 
world  the  light  has  gone  out.  I  dream  every 
night  that  the  festivities  are  over  and  that 
some  one  is  going  round  the  room  putting  out 
the  farthing  dips  one  after  another.  Why  do 
you  live  in  the  wood  ?  " 

''  You  do  not  like  it  ?  Then  let  us  go  Into 
the  open." 

"  You  are,  I  fear,  fitted  for  nothing  but  to 
be  the  prey  of  the  undeserving." 

''  One  dies  but  once — and  death  has  been 
known  to  be  welcome,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
whimsical  smile. 

Her  eyes  had  hungrily  fed  upon  his  face 
and  fallen  again. 

''  Hate  me  for  a  miserable  fellow." 

She  said  nothing.     She  looked  at  his  hand. 

''  I  am  discontented  with  myself.  An  hour 
ago  I  stood  up  to  a  woman.  That  was 
because  I  stood  on  my  right.  Here  I  am 
abashed  ;    because   I   must  be  wrong." 

''  Are  you  so  wrong  ?  Very  well  then,  you 
are  wrong.     Let  it  be  so  ;  and  so  have  done 
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with  it.  But  what  makes  the  day  so  out  of 
tune  ? " 

"  I  have  made  Rosahe  Trelyon  an  offer. 
That  is — I  meant  to  do  so.  But  did  I  ? 
There  is,  I  find,  nothing  in  my  memory  but 
a  line  of  red-hot  Hght.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  her  an  offer.  At  any  rate  I  got  no 
reply." 

Eliza  stood  before  him  and  said  nothing. 
The  look  of  her  face  on  her  slender  neck 
reminded  him  now  of  a  white  cyclamen. 

''I'm  a  little  at  odds  with  the  world,"  he 
continued.  ''  It  presents  no  clear  face  to  me. 
I've  taken  my  leap  in  the  dark,  and  I  find 
myself  nowhere.  But  Lord  save  us  !  How 
can  you  bear  yourself  in  the  chill  and  the 
gloom  of  the  wood  ?  The  whole  place  droops 
like  an  image  of  sin." 

**  Come  out  into  the  open,"  said  Eliza. 

She  led  the  way.  He  saw  her  going  before 
him — a  red-gold  knot  of  hair  under  her  hat, 
her  indifferent  and  yet  picturesque  figure 
clad  in  mourning,  and  the  heels  of  her  boots 
crushing  into  the  dead  leaves.  He  called 
over  her  shoulder — 
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"  Eliza  !     Miss  Trelyon  sent  a  message." 

The  ear  of  which  he  could  see  most  turned 
pink. 

''  She  asked  if  I  knew  such  an  one  as  a  girl 
named  Eliza.  She  said/  tell  her  that  Rosalie 
has  great  need  of  her.'  " 

She  walked  on — the  ear  still  pink. 

''  Why  have  you  come  back  ?  "  asked  she. 
**  You  returned  to  your  wheels  and  your 
work." 

He  was  astonished  to  hear  that  her  voice 
was  stern. 

*'  The  wheels  and  the  work  drowned 
nothing  of  my  care,  and  I  came  back  to 
look  it  in  the  face  again." 

He  thought  he  heard  a  sigh.  He  could 
not  see  if  there  were  tears  or  not.  The 
world  seemed  full  of  mystery  to  him  ;  he 
had  the  strangest  groping  uneasiness.  The 
women  held  the  clue.  He  looked  at  the 
one  who  was  leading  him  curiously  and 
reverently. 

''  Shall  you  see  her  again  ? "  asked  she 
presently. 

He  came  up  to  her  side. 
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*'  I  suppose  that  I  shall  see  her  again  and 
again  and  again.  But  perhaps  not  immedi- 
ately. The  world  has  turned  into  pain  and 
wonder.  I've  got  to  worry  through  and  learn 
things  afresh.  I  must  see  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  A  fellow  does  not  give  up  this  sort 
of  thing." 

''  No." 

He  wiped  a  drop  of  dew  from  his  brow. 

'*  I'm  afraid  I'm  all  wrong,  Eliza.  I'm 
afraid  I'm  selfish  to  come  and  talk  this  way 
to  you.     I  ought  not  to  come." 

Her  heart  gave  a  throb  of  fear.  She 
dreaded  a  fall  of  absolute  night. 

''  Your  own  Instinct  does  not  tell  you  that. 
It  is  a  convention.  Conventions  are  cruel 
things  to  women.  They  bind  them  up  ;  they 
stop  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  natural. 
And  now  you  are  going  to  tell  me  we  cannot 
be  friends." 

**  Am  I  then  rio^ht  to  come  ?  " 

*'  You  are  riofht." 

''  I  trust  it  may  be  so." 

*'  I  shall  prove  it.  I  would  give  the  world 
to  help.     But " 

VOL.  III.  E 
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She  broke  off,  with  an  expressive  gesture 
of  her  hands.  Again  he  seemed  to  touch  the 
edge  of  some  mystery  ;  there  was  a  spark  of 
light  that  dissolved  itself  in  darkness.  He 
felt  like  a  helpless  child,  and  he  wanted  to 
seize  the  small  gloved  hand  and  to  say:  '  What 
is  it  ?  There  is  fear  in  my  heart.  Tell  me 
why.  You  have  a  wisdom  I  don't  understand. 
Speak  to  me,  Eliza.'  He  plucked  at  his 
manhood  and  knit  his  brow  and  trod  more 
firmly,  and  spoke  otherwise. 

''  It  is  possible — she  wants  help,"  said  he 
in  measured  gentleness. 

Eliza  bent  her  head.  That  acquiescent 
gesture  was  terrible. 

''  I  have  always  thought  of  her  as  so  whole, 
so  blithe.      I  am  talking  to  a  friend  ?  " 

Eliza  searched  rapidly  through  her  mind. 
This  thing  called  love  is  the  most  bracing  to 
high  natures  of  all  the  tonics. 

''  Yes — to  her  best  friend,"  said  she 
calmly. 

Evan  felt  his  own  heart  suffused. 

''  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  do  not  understand 
it,   but  a  hint  has  come  to  me  of  possible 
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trouble.  I  talk  In  the  dark.  My  tenderness 
is  scarcely  allowed.      But  yours,  Eliza  ?  " 

"•  I  am  her  oldest  friend." 

She  spoke  the  merest  prose,  but  it  sounded 
like  a  poem  in  his  ears.  He  thought  her 
words  were  as  a  dewdrop  running  down  the 
stalk  of  a  plant  to  the  parched  root.  The 
gate  was  just  ahead  of  them.  Desiring  to  do 
her  service,  he  ran  forwards  and  opened  it. 
She  stopped. 

''  I  am  not  going  through.  I  stay  in  my 
wood,"  said  she. 

A  slight  smile  touched  her  lips — a  shade 
of  disappointment  his.  Eliza  wished  that  her 
sex  was  changed,  that  her  skirt  and  cape  were 
fashioned  as  a  man's  garments,  and  that  she 
could  have  gone  on  with  him.  If  she  had 
been  a  man,  she  thought  the  perplexity  would 
not  have  been  so  great.  As  for  him,  he 
desired  her  presence,  but  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter  ;  his  message  was  delivered,  and  he 
too  felt  the  separation  and  reticence  of  sex 
between  them.  He  passed  through  the  gate 
and  fastened  it  behind  him.  She  came  forward 
and  laid  her  hand  on  the  top  bar  and  looked 
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at  him  for  a  few  moments  speechlessly.  He 
could  not  read  the  emotion  of  which  her  face 
was  full.  He  looked  at  the  small  curved 
mouth,  the  eyes  suddenly  large  and  beautiful 
in  their  troubled  hesitation,  the  personality 
for  once  harmonious  in  the  complete  possession 
of  a  single  dominating  thought.  That  this 
anxious  emotion  had  to  do  with  himself  he 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  ;  he  felt  it  to 
be  something  great  ;  he  could  not  follow  it, 
he  longed  for  speech.  He  desired  too  to  thank 
and  comfort  her,  his  eyes  melted  ;  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her ;  his  impulses  were  all  of  the 
tenderest  kind — short  of  love.  And  they 
were  all  as  clear  to  her  apprehension  as 
though  they  had  been  openly  offered. 

''  Eliza "  he  began. 

For  she  still  stood  there  with  her  Incom- 
prehensible gaze  of  unuttered  emotion. 

''  Eliza "    he    repeated,     held    off    from 

further  utterance  by  a  certain  strength  and 
gravity  underlying  the  wistfulness  of  her 
face. 

And    he  moved   a  step  forward,  his  own 
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look  deepening.  She  took  one  back,  and 
a  faint  sigh  escaped  her. 

''  Good-bye,  Evan,"  she  said,  and  turned 
sharply  and  walked  away. 

She  went  hurriedly  without  looking  back, 
the  tears  slowly  dropping  over  her  cheeks. 
It  scarcely  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  willed 
or  decided,  but  that  the  whole  overwhelming 
bias  and  tendency  of  her  own  nature,  the 
persistent  clear  habit  of  her  mind,  was  laying 
a  hand  of  iron  upon  her  lips,  was  compelling 
her  to  a  silence  that  meant  far  more  than  the 
sacrifice  of  herself,  for  it  seemed  to  involve 
perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  him.  Yet  the  in- 
stinct to  keep  silence  was  whole,  undivided, 
absolutely  masterful.  She  wept  against  it 
without  a  hint  of  going  back  in  her  mind. 
She  had  not  even  the  certainty  of  right  and 
of  virtue  to  sustain  her,  for  the  clearness 
of  self-confidence  was  never  hers.  Only  it 
had  been  absolutely  impossible  to  do  other 
than  to  keep  silence.  A  mighty  sense  of 
honour,  an  indescribable  hint  of  the  tender- 
ness and  broad-heartedness  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  things  in  spite  of  our  limitations  and 
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proprieties,  an  immeasurable  sympathy  with 
the  human  nature  of  the  woman  who  was  her 
rival,  and  with  the  untrammelled  right  of 
choice  in  the  beloved  man,  directed  her. 
Help  had  been  asked  her,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  bestowing  it  save  in  this  insignificant 
act  of  silence  and  self-withdrawal. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  walked  out  of 
the  chance  of  the  temptation  to  speak,  that 
she  paused  and  permitted  the  tenseness  of 
her  resolution  to  break  in  the  passion  of 
regret.  Safe  in  her  loneliness  she  caught 
hold  of  the  trunk  of  a  fir  tree  and  cried  aloud 
after  her  lost  opportunity,  hating  and  despis- 
ing herself,  and  dashing  her  unkissed  cheek 
against  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree. 

**  He  would  have  kissed  me  if  I  had  given 
him  the  least  encouragement.  My  mouth  is 
red  in  vain,  for  I  did  not  lift  it  to  his  face. 
Out  of  all  the  worlds  of  happiness  one  little 
kiss  might  have  been  spared  me,  and  I  did 
not  take  it.  I  want  the  kiss  as  the  starving 
want  food  and  drink,  as  unsunned  lands  want 
warmth.  I  want  the  kiss.  It  would  have 
placed  me  amongst  happy  women ;  and  now, 
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for  ever,  I  am  outside.  But  If  he  had  kissed 
me  I  should  have  spoken  ;  and  somehow 
I  know  that  speech  from  me  would  be  wrong 
for  him.  But — oh,  my  own  virtue!  How  I 
hate  yo2t !  " 


CHAPTER   VII 

Mr.  Edward  Armstrong's  mine  shares 
had  so  far  made  a  steady  march  into  the 
skyey  regions  of  profit.  Perusing  the  papers 
day  by  day,  he  seemed  to  discern  an  in- 
definite prospect  of  doubhng  his  capital. 
Already  since  his  father's  death  the  ^32,000 
had  run  to  a  higher  figure,  an  extravagant 
dividend  having  been  followed  by  pressure 
to  b^iy  on  the  part  of  country  speculators 
who  possessed  a  little  money  to  gamble  with. 
The  stock  market  appeared  to  Edward  the 
very  root  and  base  of  wealth-making,  and 
a  broker  a  discreet  and  agreeable  person 
whose  function  In  life  was  to  turn  a  shilling 
into  two-and-sixpence.  Meanwhile  on  the 
strength  of  the  increased  value  of  his  shares, 
he  bought  a  new  horse,  and  added  a  flashy 
dog-cart    and  a  groom  to  the  establishment 

5^^ 
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at  home.  He  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  magic  game ;  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
where  the  game  was  played,  his  part  was  by- 
proxy,  but  he  swept  in  the  winnings. 

*' '  Money  flows  to  money,'  old  dad  used 
to  say,  and,  by  Jove,  he  was  right.  But  dad 
was  slow.  He  hadn't  the  necessary  go  in 
him.  It  wants  genius;  dad  hadn't  the  neces- 
sary penetration.  Dad  missed  his  oppor- 
tunities. By  Jove !  we'd  all  have  been  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  if  I'd  had  the  reins. 
Look  how  things  are  going  now!  I've 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  bed,  and  in  the 
morning   I'm  so  much  the  richer." 

He  burst  out  laughing  suddenly. 

"■  Miss  Rosalie's  queer  escapade  did  me 
a  good  turn.  I  had  Dayntree  there.  Rum 
start  it  was !  Wonder  what  it  meant  ? 
However,  I  don't  care  now  I've  got  my  way. 
She  cut  me  last  night,  looking  at  me  with 
her  eyes  as  though  I  were  the  dirt  under 
her  feet.  I'm  dashed  if  I  care.  I  mean 
to  win  all  before  me.  And  then  she  may 
whistle  for  me,  and  I'll  see  if  I'll  come." 

These  pleasing  thoughts  were  thrown  off 
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one  day  during  a  walk  through  the  city  ;  In 
these  wintry  months  fog  as  usual  over- 
powered London,  and  the  lamps  were  lit 
early,  while  the  full  tide  of  life  hurried 
on  beneath  them ;  Edward's  face  kept 
blossoming  out  of  the  mists  to  the  passers- 
by,  sanguine,  fresh-coloured,  with  abundant 
wavy  hair,  and  a  white  brow  presiding  over 
a  satisfied  smile.  His  business  in  town 
concerned  a  matter  between  himself  and  the 
harness-maker.  He  had  resolved  to  have 
**  the  crest "  marked  on  the  steel  fixings,  and 
meant  to  do  the  thing  well  while  he  was 
about  It ;  and  It  was  necessary  to  blow  up 
the  harness-maker  for  some  trifling  imper- 
fections. 

''  Expense  is  no  object  with  me,"  said  he, 
when  the  man  explained  that  such  and 
such  an  extra  embellishment  meant  further 
outlay. 

The  customer  turned  out  of  the  shop  with 
the  air  of  the  most  prosperous  young  man 
in  London,  and  the  shopman  looking  after 
him,  felt  himself  Invited  to  charge  a  tip-top 
price.     Edward  walked    on    through    a    city 
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of  idle  dreams.  The  fog  was  alive  and 
throbbing  with  miraculous  figures,  nought 
running  on  nought  and  forcing  the  units  into 
ever-increasing  significance. 

**Say  that  the  shares  mount  up  even  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  month  until  the  next 
dividend  comes  round — and  that's  slow  as 
things  might  go — and  then  take  only  a 
moderate  leap  in  value  ;  for  it's  best  to  do 
things  on  a  low  basis  and  leave  a  margin 
for  possibilities.  Well  now !  Let's  start 
from  the  beginning.  Old  dad  bought  20,000 
one-pound  shares  at  los.  each,  and  they  were 
at  par  within  a  year's  time  =  ^20,000.  They 
had  doubled  their  value  at  the  time  of 
his  death  =  ^40,000,  of  which  let  me  say, 
Dayntree  fraudulently  deprived  me  of  ^8000, 
and  handed  it  round  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Leaves  me  with  ^32,000.  Company  declares 
a  big  dividend,  and  the  public  rush  to  buy  ; 
and  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  the 
shares  have  put  on  a  value  of  something 
over  12  per  cent.  Why  shouldn't  they  go 
on  going  up — sixpence  a  share  per  month 
say  =  ^500    a    month?     [Dash    that    ^8000 
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Dayntree  deprived  me  of,  it  spoils  the  sum.] 
Twelve  times  ^500  equals " 

He  broke  off  to  make  an  exclamation. 
Having  come  down  Old  Broad  Street,  he  was 
turning  into  Threadneedle  Street,  and  here 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  eagerly  striv- 
ing and  moving  men ;  there  seemed  an 
unusual  bustle,  and  he  was  thrust  hither 
and  thither.  Two  young  fellows  who  had 
been  walking  before  him  stopped  at  the 
greeting  of  a  third,  and  Edward's  career 
was  brought  up  short ;  this  jolt  to  his 
thoughts  and  his  march  shook  the  spark  of 
anger  from  him.  The  third  young  man 
had  pushed  his  hat  back  on  his  head  ;  he 
was  pale  and  untidy,  and  bore  evidence  of 
exhaustion.  How  common  these  commercial 
fellows  looked,  to  be  sure  !  Edward  stepped 
aside  trying  to  get  past ;  one  had  need  to  be 
an  eel  to  thread  one's  way  amongst  them 
easily,  and  now  he  was  forced  to  hear  the 
vulgar  talk ;  the  face  of  the  third  disagreeable 
commercial  person  twitched,  he  could  not 
but  remark,  \vith   a  sour  kind  of  grin. 

"  I  say,  you  fellows,"  he  heard,  'T'm  feeling 
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pretty  sick,  I  can  tell  you.  Nought  equals 
zero  or  nothing  at  all  this  settlement.  Gold- 
man &  Co.  have  just  been  hammered." 

Edward  pushed  by  and  tried  to  remember 
where  his  sum  left  off,  but  it  had  gone  to 
pieces  in  the  jostle,  and  he  lost  the  hang 
of  his  thoughts  ;  he  was  nearing  the  Stock 
Exchange  too,  and  the  bustle  of  men  got 
worse ;  there  was  really  an  extraordinary 
excitement  and  shouting ;  amongst  other 
agitated  faces  he  caught  sight  of  an  elderly 
man  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  some 
physical  disability.  He  walked  rapidly  at 
first,  not  shouting  like  the  others,  but  with 
pale  face  and  starting  eyeballs,  and  then 
reeled  suddenly  against  a  lamp-post,  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  heart. 

"■  The  poor  devil's  bought  the  wrong  stock, 
I  suppose,''  said  Edward.  '*  Now,  I  will  say 
for  old  dad,  he  always  knew  what  was  what." 

Wherewith  he  congratulated  his  good 
fortune,  and  felt  his  mind  once  more  drifting 
after  his  lost  calculation. 

''Hang  it  all!  Where  did  I  leave  off? 
I  mean  to  sell  when  the  shares  have  touched 
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four  pounds.  That's  ^80,000.  It's  not  what 
I'd  a  right  to  expect,  but  invested  at — say — 
ten  per  cent.,  it'll  do  for  the  present.  And 
afterwards " 

Again  he  was  brought  up  short  against 
two  men  talking  on  the  pavement.  One 
was  working  at  his  moustache  with  a  quick, 
restless  movement  of  his  lingers,  and  looking 
with  harassed  eyes  into  the  face  of  another  ; 
this  second  gentleman  had  his  hands  clenched, 
and  was  working  his  arms  up  and  down 
while  delivering  his  opinions  in  a  white 
passion  of  energy. 

It  was  something  about  '*  Parisian  finan- 
ciers," and  the  ''  mad  spirit  of  speculation," 
and  the  **  slump "  that  had  come,  and  the 
conduct  of  **  bulls"  and  "bears,"  and  the 
number  of  houses  that  would  tumble  after 
Goldman's.  Somehow  Edward  felt  rooted 
by  the  side  of  the  agitated  stockbroker,  in 
a  curious  eagerness  to  hear  more. 

"Armstrong!" 

His  own  name  startled  him,  and  he  turned 
to  find  himself  confronted  by  Evan  Dayn- 
tree,  whose  face,  calm  and  cheery,  but  not 
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without  a  hint  of  troubled  sympathy  in  the 
eyes,  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  scene. 
Edward  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
being  looked  at  kindly,  and  at  once  his 
vanity  was  ready  to  take  affront ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Evan  was  a  county  man  In  spite 
of  his  strange  taste  for  hard,  humiliating 
work  ;   it  would  be  well  to  respond. 

''You  in  town  .^ "  said  he,  remembering  his 
profits,  and  assuming  a  slightly  patronizing 
air  on  that  basis. 

''  Well,  yes.  You  see,  there's  my  new 
invention  being  tried." 

"An  invention?"  inquired  Edward. 
''Yes.  Not  much,  you  know.  Only  a 
new  form  of  dredging  boat  on  the  Thames. 
I  thought  the  disposal  of  the  spoil  could  be 
done  more  quickly  and  cheaply  by  pneumatic 
power,  and  It  seems  it  can.  The  trial  has 
been  made  to-day." 

"Indeed!"  said  Edward,  less  interested 
than  it  could  be  possible  to  Imagine. 

"  Fm  glad  to  see  you  looking  pretty  fit," 
added  Evan  kindly,  and  rather  hating  himself 
for  his  own  success  at  the  moment. 
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''Fit?  Fm  all  right!"  said  Edward, 
throwing  himself  back  into  the  prosperous 
air  which  had  led  t4ie  harness-maker  to  lay- 
on  the  price. 

"■  Oh,  then !  you've  sold  the  mine  shares 
after  all.     I  congratulate  you." 

"  Sold  'em  ?  Lord  bless  me,  no  !  Fm  no 
fool.  I  shall  hold  until  they  are  worth  four 
times  their  nominal  value,  and  I  can  tell  you 
it's  not  so  far  off  now.  But  good-day.  I 
shall  just  call  in  on  my  brokers." 

He  pushed  by.  Evan  looked  after  him 
with  round  eyes  of  blank  amazement.  There 
went  a  fool  in  his  folly  as  Edward  marched 
off. 

"  A  dredging  boat  on  the  Thames  !  "  snig- 
gered he.  "  Well !  every  man  to  his  taste. 
If  ever  there  was  a  fellow  loved  a  muck- 
rake, it's  that  Evan  Dayntree.  I  don't  know 
what  the  county  people  are  coming  to. 
What  is  wanted  is  new  blood  amongst  them." 

He  was  in  Poultry  by  this  time,  and  re- 
called his  own  remark  that  he  should  call  on 
his  brokers  ;  his  destination  was  Cannon  St., 
and  to  arrive  there  he  must  pass  the  brokers' 
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door  ;  his  feet  slackened,  and  he  wondered 
if  he  should  go  in.  It  was  merely  out  of 
bravado  that  he  had  said  he  should  call,  out 
of  a  vain  pretence  to  look  important.  In 
reality  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so — indeed,  he 
had  an  odd  recoil  against  it. 

**  Damn  the  fellows  !  "  said  he  ;  ''  they'll 
be  pressing  me  to  sell.  They're  all  sharks 
alike,  these  brokers.  But  they  don't  get 
over  me.  '  No,'  I  said  to  them  lately,  '  I 
know  what  my  price  is,  and  I  mean  to  get  it.' 
Why,  they  wanted  me  to  sell  a  month  ago, 
just  as  the  divvy  was  declared,  and  got  up 
some  drivelling  rot  about  a  rumour.  No — 
I'll  not  go  in." 

He  drew  out  his  watch,  and  saw  that  the 
hour  was  convenient  for  catching  his  train  at 
Cannon  Street.  He  was  close  on  to  the  door 
of  his  brokers'  office  now,  and  as  he  neared 
it,  a  clerk  rushed  out  with  every  evidence  of 
hurry,  bearing  a  letter  in  his  hand.  Seeing 
Edward,  he  pulled  up  sharp,  and  stole  a 
curious  notable  glance  at  his  face,  and  drew 
aside  into  the  corner  of  the  doorway  with  a 
grave  respectful  movement,  as  though  assured 
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that  he  was  about  to  enter.  It  is  the  doom 
of  a  third-rate  nature  to  turn  all  the  indica- 
tions of  the  finer  feeling  of  others  into 
shoddy  ;  Edward  settled  his  shirt-collar,  and 
nodded  carelessly  and  passed  on  ;  the  fellow 
was  only  a  clerk,  but  still  he  liked  this 
deferential  bearing. 

''Ah!  they're  beginning  to  know  me  as  a 
man  who  understands  what's  what,"  said  he. 

Settled  in  a  first-class  smoking  carriage  for 
the  return  journey,  he  lit  a  cigar,  threw  him- 
self back  against  the  cushions,  and  returned 
to  his  calculations.  At  the  home  station  the 
new  dog-cart  and  the  new  groom  were  there 
to  meet  him,  and  he  experienced  fresh  exulta- 
tion when  the  smart-looking  lad  sprang  down, 
and  threw  the  ribands  into  his  hand.  He 
glanced  over  the  harness  and  patted  the  horse, 
and  wished  the  new  set  would  come  from 
town  quickly,  and  then  got  in  and  enjoyed 
thinking  how  well  the  turn-out  must  look,  with 
his  well-dressed  self  in  front,  and  the  groom 
sitting  with  folded  arms  and  white-topped 
boots  behind.  It  was  getting  dark  when  they 
reached  the  gates  of  '*  The  Court."     Edward 
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groaned  with  impatience  to  think  that  the 
groom  had  to  descend  and  open  the  gate 
himself;  of  course,  they  ought  to  have  had 
a  lodge  long  since  ;  and  when  would  these 
beastly  little  trees  grow  up  and  make  a 
respectable  avenue  ?  However,  the  drive 
was  smooth  and  long,  and  he  put  some  dash 
into  his  driving,  and  brought  his  cart  well  up 
to  the  front  door  in  handsome  style.  On  the 
whole  he  enjoyed  himself,  though  his  spirit 
was  for  ever  criticizing  his  surroundings  to 
see  if  they  were  up  to  the  mark.  Within  the 
house,  however,  a  darker  mood  seized  him. 
His  inflated  spirit  came  into  contact  with  the 
not-so-inflated  spirits  of  others,  and  a  violent 
sense  of  Irritation  ensued.  Folk  within  the 
home  were  just  in  the  commonplace  mood  of 
every  day,  engrossed  by  routine,  engrossed 
by  private  worries,  and  none  had  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  glittering  pageant  In  which 
Master  Edward  walked — in  his  own  view — 
as  the  central  object.  He  went  first  to  the 
morning-room ;  a  religious  dimness  in  the 
light,  a  whiskered  figure  on  the  sofa.  Aunt 
Caroline  poised  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  mark- 
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ing  his  intrusion  by  a  rather  stony  silence, 
warned  him  that  Mr.  Dixon  was  present. 
He  closed  the  door  with  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation. What  a  sickeningly  dull  atmo- 
sphere for  a  brilliant  young  man  of  the 
world  !  He  sought  the  drawing-room.  Mrs. 
Armstrong's  ideal  was  the  old  one  for  women ; 
she  desired  the  girls  to  be  fitted  for  "  the 
home  " — to  be  '*  domestic."  It  was  Saturday; 
the  washing  had  been  sent  up  from  the 
laundry  ;  callers  were  not  expected  ;  she  and 
Sylvia  had  been  putting  the  buttons  on  the 
shirts,  darning  up  the  holes  in  the  young 
men's  socks,  and  thoroughly  repairing  the 
house-linen ;  they  had  been  at  it  all  after- 
noon. This  was  the  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Armstrong  spent  every  Saturday  afternoon  ; 
she  did  not  ''receive";  but  then  the  Arm- 
strongs were  so  little  sought  after ;  it  was 
easy  for  the  lady  to  keep  in  practice  all  her 
delicate  prosaic  arts  of  housewifery.  The 
linen  never  was  permitted  to  go  back  into 
the  chests  unrepaired  ;  to-day  a  smoking 
chimney  had  driven  them  out  of  the  sewing- 
room,  and  an  exceptional  amount  of  damage 
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had  kept  them  at  their  labour  beyond  the 
usual  time ;  the  drawing-room  was  for  the 
moment  littered,  and  to  add  to  the  cause  of 
offence  Eliza,  incapacitated  by  a  bad  head- 
ache, was  lying  on  the  sofa  with  her  eyes 
closed.  Mrs.  Armstrong,  unfeignedly  sorry 
that  any  hitch  in  her  beautifully  regular  ways 
had  occurred,  looked  up  on  Edward's  entrance 
with  a  ready  apology  and  explanation. 

**  Something  is  wrong  with  the  chimney, 
Edward,  my  love,  in  the " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  mother,  don't  worry 
me  with  these  domestic  details.  Am  I  to 
have  no  peace  in  my  life  ?  Here  I  come 
home  from  a  hard  day  in  the  City,  at  an 
hour  when  a  man  expects  to  find  his  women- 
kind  brilliantly  dressed,  and  something  of  an 
evening  prepared  to  cheer  him,  and  I  find 
the  drawing-room  littered  with  things,  and 
all  of  you  looking  the  merest  set  of  dowdy 
drudges.  How  am  I  ever  to  rise  with  this 
kind  of  thing  going  on  ?  Do  you  ever 
find  Mrs.  Trelyon  sewing  in  her  drawing- 
room  ?  " 

*'  No,"    said    Eliza,    waking    up    from    the 
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sofa,  "  the  table-linen  generally  has  holes, 
and  she  doesn't  mind  it  if  she  has  them  in 
her  stockings." 

"  Be  silent,  Eliza "  —  from  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong. 

"  or    Mrs.    Dayntree    hemming    and 

stitching  when  the  dinner  is  all  but  on  the 
table " 


"  Edward !  I  repeat,  I  regret.  The  hour 
has  run  on,  I  admit,  but  even  now  the  bell 
has  not  rung.  As  to  being  brilliantly  dressed, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  Father  disliked  osten- 
tation, and,  moreover,  we  are  in  mourning. 
For  the  rest,  an  accident  to  the  chimney  has 
driven  us  out  of  the  sewing-room.  I  assure 
you  that  Mrs.  Dayntree  repairs  with  her  own 
hands " 

*'  Pshaw ! "  said  Edward,  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him. 

''  Eliza,  do  get  up,"  said  Mrs.  Armstrong 
anxiously,  when  they  were  alone  ;  ''  that  is, 
my  love,  if  your  head  can  bear  it.  Sylvia, 
ring  the  bell,  and  get  the  things  cleared 
away.  Eliza,  my  love,  don't  you  think  we 
might  put  on  our  Sunday  gowns  at  least,  to 
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please    him  ?      And    your    hair    is    certainly- 
ruffled  like  a  mop." 

Having  slammed  the  door,  Edward  stood 
gloomily  in  the  hall,  and  speculatively  in- 
quired whether  he  was  always  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  these  depressing  circumstances. 
The  thought  of  Gilbert  drew  a  yet  darker 
frown  to  his  brow  ;  he  was  afraid  that  Gilbert 
was  not  going  to  be  a  credit  to  him. 

**  A  man  cannot  be  hampered  by  his  rela- 
tions all  his  life  long,"  said  he. 

And  he  moved  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
the  smoking-room. 

Of  late  Gilbert  had  begun  to  take  a  heavy, 
slouching  step,  and  to  wear  an  inward  black 
look  upon  his  face,  and  to  hang  his  head. 
The  women-kind  mourned  over  him  with 
aching,  constant  sorrow,  and  were  tender  in 
their  ways,  trying  to  draw  him  back  by  cords 
of  affection  ;  for,  indeed,  they  whispered  be- 
tween themselves  of  a  miserable  suspicion 
of  secret  drinking. 

Edward  reached  the  smoking-room,  and 
opened  the  door  ;  a  blazing  fire  was  on  the 
hearth,  the  atmosphere  was   close,  and  the 
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fumes  of  tobacco  and  brandy  filled  it.  Gilbert 
was  not  one  to  be  cheerful  in  his  cups  ;  he 
had  just  drunk  himself  to  the  stage  when 
the  animal  in  his  rough  frame  had  nearly- 
obliterated  the  man,  when  lurid  possibilities 
were  gathering  over  his  natural  good-nature, 
ready  to  overpower  it  by  sudden  storm. 
He  had  a  sense  of  failure  which  plunged 
him  in  gloom  ;  of  wasted  life  and  powers, 
that  made  him  bitter  ;  of  injustice,  fast  rising 
to  hate  of  his  brother.  At  first  the  drinking 
had  begun  because  he  had  too  little  to  do  ; 
since  his  father's  death,  and  the  circumstance 
attending  the  division  of  the  property,  he 
drank  to  kill  a  sense  of  brooding  anger. 
Each  day  it  required  more  and  more  drink 
to  bring  him  to  such  a  pleasantly  fuddled 
state  that  he  even  forgot  to  nourish  this 
exceeding  wrath  ;  at  the  moment  he  had  by 
no  means  reached  it,  but  was  in  the  condition 
when  thoughts  prowled  round  his  mind  like 
hungry  beasts  of  prey.  That  was  the  mo- 
ment in  which  Edward,  in  his  fit  of  inflated 
indignation,  opened  the  door.  His  eye  took 
in    the    surface   matters    at   a   glance : — the 
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Stooping,  brooding  figure  of  Gilbert,  ugly  as 
sin  can  make  men,  his  dark  curling  hair  gro- 
tesquely topping  him  with  childlike  beauty, 
plucking  at  his  fingers  and  staring  at  the  fire 
with  glowering  eyes — the  spirit-stand  and 
glasses  by  his  side. 

What  Edward  did  not  see,  was  that  the 
creature  by  the  fire  was  a  better  human 
being  through  and  through  than  himself, 
a  ruined  good  average  man,  and,  to  wit, 
enormously  his  superior  in  muscle.  As  it 
happened,  he  might  as  well  have  tried  the 
game  of  stirring  up  a  hungry  tiger  with  a 
goad  as  have  acted  as  he  did. 

''Faugh!"  exclaimed  he,  advancing  into 
the  room,  with  the  white  drawn  face  of  petty 
rage  ;  '*  the  place  smells  like  a  beer-house. 
A  man  must  draw  the  line  somewhere  ;  and 
really,  Gilbert,  if  you're  going  to  degrade  us 
all  this  way,  there'll  come  a  moment  when  I 
can't  allow  my  house " 

He  had  spoken  in  a  shrill  snarling  voice  ; 
he  was  answered  by  a  roar.  There  was  no 
appreciable  moment  between  the  words  leav- 
ing his  lips  and  the  explosion  ;  the  figure  on 
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the  hearth  was  on  him  at  a  bound,  and  he 
found  himself  suddenly  called  on  to  grapple 
with  it.  It  wasn't  like  a  fair  fight  between 
men  ;  that  grip  was  instinct  of  the  release  of 
pent-up  hate ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
parley,  to  explain,  to  retreat,  he  was  being 
whirled  about  in  a  quite  Inconceivable  and 
Irregular  manner,  without  having  been  given 
a  chance  or  a  breath.  He  marvelled,  be- 
tween the  exigencies  of  self-defence,  what 
could  be  the  origin  of  the  fray. 

They  dashed  from  side  to  side,  upsetting 
anything  of  unstable  equilibrium  with  which 
they  came  In  contact,  and  raising  a  hubbub 
which  was  bound  to  reach  somebody's  ear 
outside.  At  length  Edward  succeeded  In 
wrenching  himself  free,  and  was  now  barely 
able  to  defend  himself  from  the  blows  levelled 
by  the  closed  fist  of  his  brother. 

The  ecstasy  of  passion  to  which  Gilbert 
was  brought,  made  the  delivery  of  this 
shower  of  blows  a  more  Intoxicating  relief 
than  anything  his  strong  brute  force  had  ever 
experienced.  Out  of  the  pure  vehemence 
of  his  enjoyment — a  destructive  child's  enjoy- 
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ment  In  smashing  up  some  trifling  object  of 
its  dislike — he  might  have  tumbled  blindly 
into  a  serious  mischance,  had  not  an  inter- 
ruption occurred.  The  interruption,  how- 
ever, did  occur.  The  door  flew  open,  and 
Eliza,  a  dressing-jacket  about  her  shoulders, 
her  girl-face  in  white  dismay  looking  from 
between  her  flowing  hair,  stood  on  the  thres- 
hold. The  Intrusion  acted  magically;  Gilbert 
dropped  his  hands  in  an  instant,  and  with  a 
strange  cry — as  though  the  measure  of  his 
nature's  despair  opened  to  him  in  that  mo- 
ment— ran  straight  towards  the  girl,  and  laid 
his  face  against  her  shoulder,  under  the  loose 
showers  of  her  hair.  Eliza  said  not  a  word  ; 
she  looked  beyond  him  at  Edward,  with 
reproach  in  her  eyes. 

The  injustice  of  her  speechless  indictment 
was  the  last  bitter  drop  in  Edward's  cup  of 
injury.     He  staggered  giddily  to  the  sofa. 

*'  And  this  is  my  home  !  "  cried  he. 

Next  morning  the  brokers'  letter  arrived. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

One  evening  Norman  stood  alone  on  the 
hearth  in  his  drawing-room  ;  behind  him  was 
an  interesting  old  mantelpiece ;  the  room, 
cool,  delicious,  wide,  was  panelled  ;  from  the 
cabinets  came  an  odour  of  the  flowers  of 
bygone  days  ;  the  place  was  full  of  stately 
reminiscence,  and  the  present  owner  was 
a  fitting  representative  ;  time  and  tradition 
had  fashioned  his  distinguished  air,  and 
fine  stock  had  given  him  his  handsome 
physique.  The  distinction  of  the  Dayntrees 
was  in  a  certain  readiness  and  aplomb ;  in 
the  past,  their  eminence  had  been  in  states- 
manship rather  than  in  war,  and  their 
success  as  politicians.  But  while  Norman 
carried  these  inherited  gifts  successfully  into 
his  commercial  activity,  his  nature  laboured 

under    a    mental    complication  ;    he    had    a 
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Strain  of  more  poetic  quality.  Whole, 
resolute,  and  self-possessed  in  matters  of  the 
office,  a  consciousness  of  duality  set  him  at 
odds  with  himself  in  more  intimate  affairs. 
An  action  opened  by  him  with  Dayntree 
determination  and  at  a  somewhat  low  level 
of  convenient  sagacity,  would  presently  be 
complicated  by  an  unresting  and  imperial 
call  to  try  conclusions  between  this  cunning 
of  the  earth  and  the  reach  of  the  soul  after 
spiritual  concerns.  He  was  not  of  the  type 
of  man  who  flourishes  in  his  wickedness 
as  the  green  bay  tree  ;  it  was  not  permitted 
to  his  nature  to  be  fmished  and  coldly  bad 
in  deed,  or  even  to  achieve  consistency  in 
pettier  ways ;  the  Nemesis  of  his  errors 
sprang  into  existence  with  the  errors  them- 
selves. 

Opposite  him  hung  the  picture  of  an 
ancestor  in  the  court  trappings  of  a  former 
day.  He  resembled  his  descendant  with 
a  difference ;  the  same  resolute  handsome 
air  was  accompanied  by  a  hardness  of  eye 
that  Norman  missed  ;  his  brow  was  indica- 
tive of  a  firm  but  narrow  equilibrium  of  mind 
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which  leads  to  worldly  success.  Norman, 
eying  the  painted  face  with  its  surface 
resemblance  to  himself,  was  seized  with  a 
conviction  that  a  like  success  and  honour 
would  not  fall  to  his  portion.  The  appre- 
hension was  sudden,  vivid,  unreasoned ; 
it  ran  through  him  as  a  tremble  of  ruin 
through  a  well-looking  building.  And  he 
turned  his  eyes  away  with  a  sharp  closing 
of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  The  trail  of 
Constantia's  robe  was  on  the  stairs  at  the 
moment. 

Intercourse  between  the  husband  and  wife 
was  very  difficult,  but  for  the  sake  of  that 
continuity  which  each  one  silently  conspires 
to  maintain  in  life,  it  had  to  be  carried  on. 
A  divorce  was  not  in  the  game,  and  each 
day  he  breathed  in  less  tightened  fear  of 
an  esclandre;  that  did  not  seem  a  likely 
device  from  Constantia.  But  what,  in 
heaven's  name,  was  her  purpose  ?  She  kept 
the  issue  of  her  conduct  behind  a  shut  brow, 
and  so  far  he  was  unable  to  surmise  it. 

There  was  not  time  for  speech  even  had 
he  sought  it,  for  an  accident  cut  the  oppor- 
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tunity  short.  Steps  followed  close  upon 
Constantia's  along  the  hall,  and  as  the 
husband  and  wife  eyed  each  other,  the  prose 
and  detail  of  existence  pushed  them  apart. 
The  door  opened  and  the  butler  announced  : 
''  Mr.  Evan  Dayntree." 

Norman  welcomed  the  presence  of  any 
third  person  ;  but  that  evening,  Evan's  was 
not  destined  to  bring  the  expected  relief; 
dinner  proved  to  be  an  uneasy  occasion  ; 
there  was  eating  and  there  was  talking  ; 
but  the  main  business  lay  in  the  silent  pre- 
occupation of  each  mind  with  a  topic  : — on 
every  side  was  a  preparation  for  spiritual 
struggle,  and  Norman  began  to  recognize 
Evan  as  part  of  it ;  he  recalled  the  lad's 
glance  of  surprise  on  learning  that  the  mines 
were  handed  over  to  Armstrong,  and  once 
or  twice  during  the  meal  he  caught  his 
eyes  stealing  away  as  though  after  a  long 
penetrating  look.  It  makes  an  epoch  in 
life  when  one  begins  to  suspect  that  a 
disciple  is  turning  into  a  critic  ;  the  intimacy 
of  private  conversation  must,  of  course,  he 
said  to  himself,  be  avoided,  and  he  regretted 
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the  absence  of  his  elder  children,  whose 
presence  would  have  effectually  prevented 
any  engrossing  subject ;  since,  however,  they 
were  not  there,  and  since  he  found  himself  a 
man  at  odds  with  his  own  household,  he  took 
the  lead  that  belonged  to  him,  and  upon 
Constantia's  rising,  rose  also  and  forthwith 
accompanied  her  to  the  drawing-room, 
signing  rather  coldly  and  peremptorily  to 
Evan  to  follow.  This  move  did  not, 
however,  avail  him ;  Evan  could  be  per- 
sistent when  he  chose. 

"  I  understand  that  Sherman's  Reward 
mines  have  totally  collapsed.  I  fear  this 
panic  has  been  a  bad  sort  of  business  for 
the  Armstrongs,"  he  remarked,  standing  on 
the  hearth  and  stirring  his  coffee  slowly. 

''  For  Edward  Armstrong,"  said  Norman 
doggedly. 

"  I  met  Armstrong  in  town  on  the  day  of 
the  panic,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  sort 
of  a  conception  what  had  happened." 

''  Wisdom  has  not  taken  up  her  abode 
with  him." 

"  Look     here,     Norman — I     don't     mind 
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about  Armstrong  myself ;  indeed  I  feel  that 
it  would  refresh  me  to  have  the  shaking 
of  him  —  but  he  had  been  warned,  I 
suppose  ? " 

*'  He  had  plenty  of  warning." 

''  Eliza  told  me,"  said  Evan,  stirring 
the  coffee  about  very  slowly,  "  that  she 
received  your  advice  to  sell  out  of  the  little 
bit  of  mine  scrip  she  owned  ;  and  that  she 
did  so." 

"Just  so.  She  received  plenty  of 
warning." 

He  spoke  in  a  carefully  level  tone  ;  but 
his  face  hardened.  Constantia  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  with  failing  heart.  There 
was  a  long  pause ;  Norman  found  himself 
unable  to  fill  it  by  a  remark,  and  Constantia 
made  no  effort  to  do  so  ;  she  was  watching 
Evan.  The  latter  stood  in  his  former 
position  on  the  hearth  staring  into  his  cup 
and  stirring  the  coffee  round  and  round 
slowly ;  then  he  set  it  down  untasted, 
pressed  his  thighs  and  straightened  himself. 
Constantia,  looking  at  him,  saw  that  he  had 
a  very  troubled  and  gentle  air ;  withal  there 
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was  the  tension  of  resolve.  At  Norman  she 
dared  not  look ;  her  heart  was  not  with 
him. 

*'  Look  here,"  he  began  again  in  his 
lad's  fashion,  ''I'd  like  to  have  the  kicking 
of  him  down-stairs — in  a  fair  and  open  way, 
don't  you  know.  But — you  told  him  the 
particular  rumour  that  reached  us  before 
the  division  of  the  property  was  made  ? " 

''  I  warned  him  generally." 

**  As  I  look  at  things,"  said  Evan,  with 
added  determination,  *'  the  mine  shares 
never  ought  to  have  been  handed  to 
Armstrong.  If  the  property  was  good,  it 
was  unfair  to  the  rest.  But  if  you  gave  him 
the  portion  knowing  it  was  rotten,  that  looks 
to  me  unaccountable." 

That  was  the  moment  for  Norman 
suddenly  to  read  his  own  action  in  a  light 
which  Evan  could  not  throw  upon  it.  He 
had  handed  the  rotten  mine  shares  to 
Edward  to  prevent  the  young  man  from 
compelling  him  to  worse  injustice  and 
humiliation.  The  situation  had  been  in 
reality   a    nice   balance    in    treacheries,    out 
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of  which  he  had  brought  himself  and  others 
with  the  least  possible  complication.  Mean- 
while Evan's  criticism  was  producing  a  cold 
irritation  difficult  to  repress.  At  the  next 
words  it  broke  from  restraint. 

**  Armstrong  is  left  with  a  handle  against 
you,"  said  Evan. 

**You  have  sufficiently  delivered  your 
opinion  on  affairs  that  do  not  concern  you, 
I  think,"  said  Norman ;  '*  may  I  ask  a 
reason  for  this  impertinence  ? " 

Evan  lifted  his  head  a  little  higher  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pictures. 

""  I  hope  that  my  inquiry  is  not  impertinent. 
I  speak  in  the  hope  that  the  acts  can  be 
justified  somehow,"  he  replied. 

Norman  rose  from  his  chair,  and  resting 
one  hand  on  the  table  spoke  with  a  blaze 
of  anger  in  his  face. 

''You  presume  to  ask  me  to  justify  my 
actions  to  you  ? " 

A  sensitive  quiver  passed  over  Evan's 
face,  but  he  cleared  it  instantly. 

**  If  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  I  had  better 
go,"  said  he  quietly  ;  ''  I  did  not  know  that 
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I  had  overstepped  what  is  due  to  myself 
and  you.  But  at  present  you  think 
differently.  Good-bye,  Constantia.  I  am 
sorry.  Don't  you  fret.  I  expect  it  is  all 
right,  you  know." 

And  he  turned  and  walked  uneasily  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  a  horrible  silence  behind 
him.  Norman  sat  down  again,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  look  up. 
He  had  an  impression  that  when  he  did  so 
he  should  find  his  wife  with  her  large  judg- 
ing eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  avoided 
movement  as  long  as  he  could.  When 
in  desperation  he  glanced  at  her,  he  found 
that  she  was  lying  back  on  the  couch,  pale, 
with  closed  lids,  and  seeming  faint.  Her 
weakness  drew  him  and  gave  him  an  old 
right  ;  he  rose  and  touched  her  hand, 
whereat  she  opened  her  eyes  and  made 
shift  to  speak. 

''  He  had  guessed ! "  she  cried  with  clear 
premonition ;  *'  young  Edward  Armstrong 
had  discovered  your  secret,  and  you  bribed 
him — bribed  him  with  worthless  paper  !  " 

Norman  stepped    back.     How  swift,  how 
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mercilessly  acute  she  was  in  inference !    With 
what  undressed  words  she  named  her  fact ! 

Nevertheless    the    aspect   of    Constantia, 
thus     overthrown     by     physical    weakness, 
had  its    subtle   consolation.     Of   late    there 
had  been  slowly  clearing  and  strengthening 
within   his    mind   his   never-lost    conviction 
that,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  she  was  dearer 
than   all  others  ;  that  there  was  a  fibre   of 
himself  which  she  alone  could  move,  and  by 
which  she  held  him  for  ever  as  her  intimate 
possession  and    hers   alone.     It  is  possible, 
both  in  a  man  and  a  woman,  to  lapse  from 
a  high  affection  to  some  lamentable   craze  ; 
and    in  the  hour   of  his   worst  intoxication 
about  Rosalie  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  this 
distinction : — just  as    a   person    in  an  access 
of  fury  against   one  he  loves    is    conscious, 
in    the    midst    of    his    rage,    of  a   supreme 
emotion   of  affection   lying   beneath,    above 
and  around    his    wrath,    an    affection    which 
it   is    impossible    to    change,    and   which   is 
already  preparing  the  unmeasured  remorse 
that    follows    on    a   bitter    word   to    a  loved 
being.     Or    again,    as    a    person    who    has 
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maintained  a  high  spiritual  experience 
throughout  Hfe,  knows  that  no  fall  could 
ever  be  deep  enough  to  lose  from  his  ears 
the  torturing  demands  of  the  better  aspira- 
tion he  had  followed.  From  the  tenderest 
and  the  highest  is  prepared  the  sharpest 
anguish,  and  the  ties  from  which  the  soul 
is  not  to  be  freed  are  those  fashioned  from 
the  best. 

''  Let  me  be  judged,"  cries  man's  soul, 
"  by  the  one  who  inspired  me  with  the 
unalterable  love  and  highest  aspiration,  for 
all  other  judgment  save  that  is  too  small 
for  me,  and  by  that  standard  I  am  alone 
to  be  measured.  Though  all  the  world 
crowned  me  saint  and  victor,  his  pardon  is 
my  only  acquittal,  and  if  he  deny  it,  I 
stand  unfurnished  of  beauty,  purity,  and 
worth." 

Meanwhile  this  evidence  of  her  husband's 
deterioration  drove  Constantia  from  her  atti- 
tude of  passivity  on  to  a  course  which  she 
had  contemplated  from  time  to  time. 

It  happened  next  day  that  Rosalie  was 
seated  in  one  of  her  silent  brooding  moods 
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over  the  drawing-room  fire,  when  her  mother 
entered  the  room  dressed  for  a  drive.  She 
raised  her  eyes  in  inquiry,  and  dropped  them 
again.  Mrs.  Trelyon  sat  down  and  buttoned 
her  glove ;  her  attire,  often  careless,  was 
particularly  so  on  this  occasion.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a  fur  cloak  that  had  once  been 
handsome,  but  was  so  no  longer  ;  she  wore 
an  old  beaver  bonnet  tied  at  the  side  of  her 
cheek  in  a  knot  of  rusty  black  ribbon,  and 
from  the  rim,  as  a  defence  against  the  cold, 
drooped  a  black  woollen  veil ;  in  spite  of  this 
disguise  her  figure  was  majestic,  and  her  eyes 
notable.  She  put  up  the  old  black  veil  when 
her  glove  was  buttoned,  and  looked  doubtfully 
at  her  daughter ;  Rosalie  took  no  notice. 
Her  mother's  presence  made  her  uneasy,  and 
she  wished  to  be  alone  ;  she  stared  at  the 
fire,  and  longed  for  her  to  leave. 

"  I  am  going  to  pay  some  calls.  I  wish 
you  would  come  too,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  in 
a  somewhat  forced  voice. 

''I?  Indeed  no!  This  cold  is  horrible. 
I  can  t  move." 

"  Rosalie,"    said    Mrs.    Trelyon    in    a    low 
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voice,  ''  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  go 
driving  together  and  paying  calls." 

Rosalie  jerked  her  head  round  to  avert  her 
face,  and  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand  to 
hide  its  burning. 

'*  I  cannot  conceive  what  difference  to  any- 
body or  anything  that  would  make,"  she  said 
in  as  indifferent  a  tone  as  she  could  command. 

Mrs.  Trelyon  did  not  respond  ;  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  Rosalie's  averted  face  to 
gaze  at  her  intently.  By  and  by,  with  a 
long  deep  sigh  she  moved,  leaned  back  in 
her  chair  and  closed  her  eyes. 

''What  were  you  staring  at.'^"  asked 
Rosalie,  who  had  felt  but  not  seen  the  gaze. 

''  I  think — the/^i-/,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  in 
a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

''  I  thought,"  said  Rosalie,  a  little  wearily, 
''that  you  were  looking  at  me." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  said  nothing ;  she  heard  the 
carriage-wheels  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Had  you  not  better  come  ?  Won't  you 
come  t 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  Mrs.  Trelyon 
hesitated  a  little  longer,  then  she  walked  out 
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of  the  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
leaving  her  daughter  to  the  loneliness  she 
preferred.  The  front  door  banged,  and  the 
carriage  drove  away,  and  the  echoes  died  in 
the  distance ;  for  full  quarter  of  an  hour 
Rosalie  sat  numb. 

Outside  the  window  the  winter  landscape 
was  a  frail  sketch  with  colourless  spaces  from 
which  the  wind  scared  the  light ;  looking  pre- 
sently upon  it  she  noted  the  skeleton  trees 
and  the  clawing  of  leafless  branches  against 
the  buffets  of  the  east ;  and  then  she  had  an 
impression  of  something  else  stirring  in  this 
chill  exterior ;  a  moment  later  there  passed 
against  the  pane  a  face  bending  a  little  to  the 
keen  air,  a  faint  colour  in  the  cheek,  and  a 
dark  tress  blowing  across  it. 

Rosalie  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  half-way 
to  the  door,  and  stood  there  arrested  ;  thrown 
off  her  balance  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
event,  and  with  anger  in  her  thoughts  against 
Constantia's  intrusion,  she  could  determine 
upon  no  course,  and  while  attempting  to  con- 
jure her  heart  to  calmness  merely  listened  to 
the  sounds  outside,  her  eyes  large  dark  orbs 
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of  tense  abeyance  set  in  a  deadly  face.  She 
heard  the  on-coming  steps  ;  the  door  opened, 
and  Constantia  was  announced  ;  she  was  clad 
in  furs,  and  wore  an  aspect  of  grave  com- 
posure.   The  servant  closed  the  door  behind. 

*' Won't  you  sit  down,  Mrs.  Dayntree?" 
said  Rosalie,  bitterly  conscious  that  her  lips 
were  twitching. 

Neither  woman  stretched  a  hand,  the 
nature  of  this  interview  did  not  allow  of 
ordinary  movements  ;  but  Constantia's  eyes 
covered  Rosalie,  and  before  her  look  the  girl 
retreated,  running  back  to  the  far  window,  her 
hand  upon  the  pane  as  though  to  lift  it  and 
leap  out. 

"■  Do  not  avoid  me.  Do  not  shrink  away," 
cried  Constantia.    "  Are  we  not  two  women  ?  " 

Rosalie  dropped  her  hand. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  come  for,"  said  she 
defiantly;  "it  is  to  reproach  me.  I  will  not 
hear." 

''  No,"  replied  Constantia,  ''  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  something  about  love.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  as  a  woman  to  a  woman." 

Rosalie  shivering  a  little  sat  down  mechani- 
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cally.  And  then  Constantia,  softly,  though 
it  may  be  with  anguished  effort,  began  to  tell 
her  something  of  the  meaning  and  nature 
of  her  own  long  love  for  Norman,  of  the 
married  years  which  had  rooted  and  deepened 
the  relationship  begun  in  natural  emotion. 
The  deep  and  tranquil  meaning  drank  up 
Rosalie's  shallower  notion  as  the  river  takes 
the  brook.  Her  own  dream  began  to  show 
to  her  eyes  as  tinsel  beside  this  shining  rela- 
tion of  staunch  and  tender  affection,  this 
illumined  history  of  love.  And,  while  she 
listened,  there  appeared  within  her  mind, 
hanging  there  as  the  picture  to  the  story,  the 
presentment  of  a  face ;  her  thought  stole 
towards  it  again  and  again  ;  her  hand  turned 
the  page  back  to  it ;  she  was  tremblingly, 
unwillingly,  conscious  of  its  presence  there. 

Had  the  situation  been  less  tragic,  less 
final,  Constantia  had  conquered  in  her  ap- 
peal. But  the  elements  gathering  together 
were  something  beyond  the  force  of  the  girl 
to  meet ;  she  dared  not  lift  herself  to  the 
level  Constantia  expected  of  her  ;  she  dared 
not  permit  the  response  to  which  her  native 
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generosity  prompted  her.  Rays  from  a  higher 
nature  than  her  own  had  already  photo- 
graphed her  presumptuous  deed  with  the 
mean  inward  spirit  by  its  side,  and  she  feared 
indescribably  lest  the  mounting  light  should 
reach  to  other  parts.  Her  safety  seemed  to 
lie  within  the  lumber-chamber  of  her  own 
soul,  and  therein,  wilfully  deaf  and  blind,  her 
false  pre-conceptions  about  her,  she  hid  from 
Constantia's  further  approach.  She  got  up 
and  walked  through  the  room  and  took  a 
chair  at  a  distance. 

*'  Your  heart,"  said  she,  in  a  harsh  whisper, 
''  is  eaten  up  by  the  anger  and  jealousy  with 
which  conventional  love  such  as  yours  guards 
itself.  You  have  come  here  to  spy  whether 
I  also  suffer." 

*'  I  have  come,"  said  Constantia,  ''  in  my 
own  great  affliction — because  I  am  a  woman 
like  yourself,  and  like  yourself  capable  of 
great  suffering.  And  the  suffering  I  experi- 
ence is  too  deep  to  be  named  by  the  words 
with  which  you  describe  it.  The  building  of 
my  life's  work  is  threatened  with  destruction. 
A  love  rooted  in  the  remotest  fibres  of  my 
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being  is  threatened.     I    have  wept  tears  of 
blood." 

Rosalie  turned  her  head  upon  the  cushions 
of  her  chair,  and  closed  her  lids  so  that  she 
should  not  see  the  sad  eyes  of  Constantia. 
She  was  full  of  sick  misery,  and  she  feared 
above  all  things  the  inroad  of  something 
worse.  And  then  a  suspicion  blazed  up  that 
Constantia's  visit  was  from  Norman,  that  she 
spoke  out  of  a  courage  gathered  in  an  inter- 
view with  him.  So  far  she  had  not  questioned 
her  supreme  power  over  him  ;  to  her  ignor- 
ance it  had  seemed  that  the  final  Issue  of  the 
connection  lay  in  her  own  hands  ;  flattery 
and  excitement  had  debauched  the  judgment 
of  a  mind  always  inclined  to  arrogance,  and 
had  rendered  it  useless.  Whence  the  sus- 
picion sprang  that  her  power  was  a  little  less, 
her  value  not  so  great  as  she  had  pictured, 
she  did  not  know  ;  but  there  it  was,  small, 
galling,  and  unendurable.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  virtuous  parts  of  character  warranted 
to  stand  the  strain  of  a  false  position  when 
the  less  worthy  parts  thrust  that  upon  it ;  the 
rents  and  fissures  come  everywhere.     During 
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the  last  months  Rosalie's  training  had  been 
towards  ignoble  action,  and  into  ignoble 
action  the  torment  of  the  new  doubt  thrust 
the  nature  that  was  not  otherwise  ignoble. 

She  sat  suddenly  upright.  The  one 
supreme  necessity  seemed  to  be  this,  that 
she  should  put  her  power  over  Norman  to 
the  test ;  half-measures  had  become  indig- 
nities ;  her  ultimatum  must  be  delivered 
now,  and  in  a  manner  not  contemplated 
before  even  by  herself. 

''Mrs.  Dayntree ! "  said  she  slowly  and 
clearly. 

And  her  heart  shrank  at  the  wide  uplift  of 
Constantia's  eyes,  surprised  by  the  notable 
change  in  the  voice. 

''  Mrs.  Dayntree,  you  have  been  candid 
with  me.  I  sought  neither  your  candour  nor 
your  visit.  You  have  brought  me  both.  You 
tell  me  that  the  nature  of  your  suffering  is 
neither  in  anger  nor  jealousy.  If  I  am  to  be- 
lieve you,  I  should  be  foolish  not  to  trust  you." 

The  attentive  surprise  In  Constantia's  eyes 
undid  her  again,  and  she  broke  off  to  moisten 
her  lips. 
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"  I  repeat  I  did  not  seek  your  visit.  But 
since  you  have  come,  will  you  deliver  a 
message  from  me  to  your  husband  ? " 

A  blush  like  a  wound  coloured  Constantia's 
cheek,  and  she  rose  to  her  feet.  She  had  an 
aspect  very  gentle,  but  also  very  majestic. 
She  bent  her  brows  wonderingly  on  the  girl. 

'*  Do  you  really  ask  me  to  do  this  ?  " 

The  controlled  indignation  should  have 
been  a  trumpet-blast  of  warning.  Rosalie 
hesitated  long  enough  because  of  it,  to  make 
her  next  plunge  more  desperate  and  ruthless. 

**  I  do,"  said  she. 

A  breath  came  and  went  through  Con- 
stantia's heart.  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment.  Her  mind,  kept  clear  through 
weeks  of  difficult  right  action,  saw  clearly 
now  ;  the  game,  she  perceived,  was  thrust  into 
her  own  hands,  for  the  solution  lay  within  the 
girl's  gigantic  error. 

'*  I  will  carry  the  message,"  said  she,  in  icy 
calm. 

Rosalie  fell  back  as  though  before  a  blow. 
She  was  exhausted  as  by  violent  wrestling, 
though  Mrs.  Dayntree  had  said  and  done  so 
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little.  By  an  effort  she  steadied  herself  and 
continued  her  disastrous  speech. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  wish — I  require " 

Again  she  broke  off.  Constantia's  eyes 
calmly  questioned. 

"  I  require  him  to  come — to-morrow — in 
the  evening.  Mother  will  be  out.  The  old 
place,  sayy 

Constantia  bowed. 

''  Have  you  got  my  message  right  ?"  said 
the  girl,  in  a  loud  crying  whisper  that  aston- 
ished herself. 

*'  That  you  require  him  to  come  to-morrow 
in  the  evening  when  your  mother  is  out,  to 
the  old  place.     I  have  it  clear,  I  think  }  " 

Rosalie  clenched  her  fists  and  bit  into  her 
lip.  Could  women  be  so  small  and  despic- 
able to  women  as  she  was  being  ? 

''It  is  my  right!'''  cried  she,  in  another 
sobbing  whisper. 

''Your  right  .'^  Possibly  it  is.  At  any 
rate  I  shall  not  fail  or  forget." 

The  girl  fell  back  in  her  chair,  utterly 
beaten  ;  the  room  was  electric  with  warning, 
but   she   could    see    nothing   clearly.       The 
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presence  of  Constantia  began  to  frighten 
her  ;  she  made  a  repulsing  movement  with 
her  hand. 

''  Vow  that  you  won't  say  more,"  she 
murmured,  in  inexpressible  weakness. 

''  I  shall  say  those  words  and  no  more." 

She  looked  up  for  an  instant,  and  found 
the  figure  on  the  hearth  still  majestic,  but 
in  the  eyes  bent  upon  her  hung  pity.  An 
indescribable  apprehension  of  their  relative 
positions  made  her  heart  shiver. 

''  Go  now  !  "  she  cried. 

Constantia  hesitated.  The  room  to  Rosalie 
was  full  of  the  feel  of  her  pity. 

*'  Go ! "  she  repeated,  in  a  spasm  of  hate 
and  humiliation  and  helplessness. 

And  then  she  covered  her  face. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER    IX 

A  SMALL  house   lay  in    a  lonely  position 
about   two    miles    south    of    the    commons. 
Here  resided  a  pensioner  of  Norman's,  whose 
discretion  was   a  mingled    result  of  natural 
powers,    family    devotion,    and    good    pay. 
There  were  no  neighbours   near  enough  to 
exhibit  inconvenient  curiosity,  and    he   was 
of  an  appearance  too  well-to-do  and  respect- 
able to  attract  the  notice  of  the  charitable. 
The  nearest  church  was  four  miles  distant, 
and   a   clergyman    having    driven   over    to 
secure   a   pew-rent   on    his    first  arrival,   he 
informed   him    that    he  was   of  the  Baptist 
persuasion.     The  isolation  was  as   complete 
in  its  way  as   Robinson  Crusoe's  ;    yet   the 
existence  was  not  dull   or  without  employ- 
ment, and  even  excitement.      A  little  land 

lay  about  his  house,  and  he    and    his  wife 
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kept  fowls  and  raised  garden-stuff,  and  lived 
the  existence  of  retired  innocence,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  where 
their  superiors  were  concerned. 

The  following  evening,  Norman,  as  one 
in  a  dream,  and  acting  by  order  of  his  wife, 
mounted  his  horse  at  the  front  door  in  her 
presence.  Stooping  to  take  the  reins  from 
the  groom,  he  noticed  that  she  was  still 
standing  under  the  gaslights  of  the  hall, 
looking  towards  him.  The  groom  was 
already  retreating  in  the  direction  of  the 
stable,  but  Norman  checked  the  horse.  A 
door  in  a  side-passage  opening  at  the  moment, 
Ted  appeared,  ran  up  to  Constantia,  and 
then  caught  sight  of  the  open  door  and  the 
horse  on  the  terrace  beyond.  He  would 
have  run  forwards,  but  Constantia  restrained 
him,  and  the  boy  became  restive ;  and  then 
Norman  saw  her  face  change,  and  a  rush 
of  tears  flow  over  her  cheeks.  He  set  his 
horse  in  motion,  wishing  he  had  not  looked 
so  long  ;  but  the  incident  folded  itself  into 
his  mind  as  a  picture  into  a  book,  so  that  at 
any  moment  the  page  may  fall  open  upon  it. 
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A  ride  of  at  least  four  miles  over  and 
beyond  the  commons  lay  before  him,  and  it 
was  dark  already.  Nevertheless  he  went 
slowly,  his  head  hanging,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ears  of  his  horse,  which  he  saw  be- 
neath him  against  the  snow-spread  road. 
The  night  was  clear  and  starlight,  and  every 
tree  snow-laden  and  every  twig  frosted  ;  the 
frost  lay  on  his  beard.  It  was  very  silent ; 
he  could  hear  only  his  own  breathing  and 
the  steps  of  the  horse  and  the  small  creak 
of  the  saddle  ;  but  amidst  this  comprehensive 
quietude  of  nature  the  inward  voice  began 
to  call  on  him  aloud  by  the  names  of  the 
lost.  He  jerked  the  reins  with  a  sensitive 
hand  at  the  remembrance  of  the  word  '*  un- 
accountable "  in  Evan's  mouth,  and  the  horse 
sprang  forward  and  had  to  be  restrained. 
Then  it  hung  like  lead  in  his  mind  that  his 
wife  was  left  weeping  and  isolated  at  home, 
and  his  son  held  back  from  his  embrace. 
Under  his  twitching  hand  the  horse  started 
forward  again  ;  he  stooped  and  patted  its 
neck  and  curbed  it.  The  game  was  not  as 
he  had  meant  to  play  it ;  his  spirit  hunted 
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scores  of  minor  chances,  and  a  veiled  pre- 
sentiment had  him  by  the  hair. 

*'Good  God!"  said  he  to  himself,  ''  I  am 
very  lonely." 

He  let  the  reins  fall  on  the  horse's  neck 
and  forgot  to  guide  it  ;  he  rode  through  the 
still  white  night  as  a  dead  thing  astride  of  a 
phantom.  When  the  light  of  the  cottage 
came  in  sight,  rays  from  certain  windows 
assured  him  that  Rosalie  was  already  there. 
He  started  into  life  again,  and  frowned. 
Having  thrown  the  reins  to  his  servant,  he 
walked  from  the  gate  to  the  door  with  an 
unwilling  step.  It  was  opened — before  he 
knocked — by  Rosalie.  She  wore  a  wonderful 
dress,  and  her  face  when  she  saw  him  changed 
with  a  brilliant  smile.  He  blinked  as  though 
hurt  by  the  sudden  light,  and  his  momentarily 
closed  eyes  fastened  on  the  picture  of  another 
face,  mournful  and  dimmed  by  a  gush  of 
tears.  It  was  then  he  realized  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  girl's  ruthlessness  to  Con- 
stantia,  in  sending  the  message  by  her  lips, 
was  as  a  circle  of  explosive  fires  in  his 
breast. 
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A  couple  of  hours  later  Norman  was  again 
on  the  road  on  his  return  journey.  If,  as 
before,  his  body  was  inert,  and  he  permitted 
the  horse  to  pick  its  way  sleepily,  the  reins 
on  the  neck,  in  spirit  the  thrills  and  stabs  of 
existence  were  deep  enough.  He  was  racked 
by  self-flagellating  thought. 

And  yet  it  was  over  !  The  thing,  hateful 
now  in  retrospect,  was  done  for.  That  was 
the  single  consolatory  point. 

Rosalie  had  kept  to  her  resolve  to  deliver 
an  ultimatum,  and  her  claim  had  shaped  itself 
to  the  dimensions  of  her  early  extravagant 
dream.  It  had  been  nothing  less  than  on 
his  complete  adhesion  ;  the  tribute  to  her 
imaginary  power  over  him  was  to  be  the 
overthrow  of  every  other  part  of  his  life. 
Either  that  or  nothing  it  had  been  ;  and  it 
had  brought  about  the  inevitable  conclusion. 
There  was  not  that  in  his  feeling  which 
responded  to  such  a  claim  for  a  moment ; 
and  there  was  no  other  issue  possible  save 
blank  refusal.  He  had  felt  himself  becoming 
cold  under  her  turmoil,  his  passion  ebbing 
down  as  a  tide,  to  leave  a  waste  space  behind, 
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over  which   his  memory  now  moved  chilHly 
regretful. 

The  thought  of  her  eyes  haunted  him, 
however,  confronting  him  as  they  had  done 
steadily,  earnest  and  appealing  as  Con- 
stantia's  own,  though  set  in  a  face  haggard 
from  anxiety.  For  it  was  just  when  emotion 
expired  that  something  in  Rosalie  had  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  definite  characteristic  which 
he  had  failed  to  notice  before.  Her  claim 
had  been  on  the  rare  and  the  high  ;  that  was 
the  soul-searching  thing  ;  he  had  divided  his 
own  nature  and  given  a  woman  to  either 
part,  and  the  two,  when  brought  into  collision, 
did  not  consent  to  the  separate  allotment. 
He  had  seen  Rosalie  standing  before  him, 
not  as  an  object  of  sensuous  delight,  but  as 
an  injured  human  being,  preferring  an  unful- 
filled claim.  And  this  formed  the  fret  and 
vexation  to  himself.  Men  break  these  tran- 
sient ties  over  and  over  again  ;  but  usually 
there  is  some  compensating  medium ;  the 
nimble  all-consoling  coin  comes  in.  But 
here  was  a  creature  who  proclaimed  her  price 
to  be  high,  who  averred  that  she  had  given 
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her  portion  and  had  not  received  her  change. 
That  was  a  maddening  position  for  a  man  of 
fastidious  chivalry  to  be  placed  in ! 

Then  had  she  but  burst  into  shrill  up- 
braiding !  She  had  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Finding  him  inflexible,  she  had  broken 
off  her  passion  and  her  words  with  a  stroke. 
It  was  necessary  to  apprehend  yet  new  quali- 
ties ;  he  saw  her  suddenly  from  the  side 
which  puzzled  and  alarmed  her  mother.  Her 
phrases,  few  and  direct,  were  merciless  to 
herself,  and  equally  so — whether  she  realized 
it  or  not — to  him. 

''  I  have  never  loved  you ! "  was  the  first 
she  uttered,  after  the  long  silence  by  which 
she  marked  her  acceptance  of  his  final  reply. 

He  recalled  how  she  had  turned  and 
looked  at  him,  and  how  the  colour  fled  from 
her  cheek  when  she  spoke.  For  the  moment 
he  had  not  seized  her  meaning,  and  had 
hailed  this  cool  dropping  of  fact  into  the 
midst  of  turmoil.  The  second  afterwards 
he  understood.  An  excessive  perplexity 
harassed  him  In  the  remembrance  as  it  had 
harassed  him   In   the   moment ;  the  thought 
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of  her  face  and  attitude  was  a  cruel  sting 
now.  What  and  who  had  taught  her  the 
distinction  ?  He  saw  her  in  memory  throw 
herself  into  a  chair  huddled  up,  with  closed 
eyes — shame  putting  out  her  beauty  ;  and 
yet  capable  of  uttering  the  self-accusing,  re- 
morseless, undefeated  phrases  which  brought 
such  sharp  humiliation  on  himself. 

''/was  the  persistent  aggressor,"  she  had 
said. 

He  coloured  darkly  in  the  night  at  the 
remembrance  of  it — at  the  two-edged  blow 
which  stabbed  its  mortification  into  his  own 
heart  at  the  moment  that  it  stabbed  her  own. 
If  she  had  but  accused  him  more ! 

''  Nature  is  very  blind,"  she  had  muttered 
to  herself. 

Good  God  !  It  was  better  for  women  in 
their  fall  to  be  more  reticent,  to  draw  the 
veil  decently.  Those  words  of  hers  crept 
through  the  night  after  him.  What  a  hideous, 
hateful  mistake  it  had  all  been ! 

''It  is  very — comjnonplace,'^  she  had  mut- 
tered again,  in  the  same  self-inclosed  tone. 

What  was  she  thinkint^  of?     Her  attitude 
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left  him  more  shocked,  disturbed,  and  har- 
assed than  he  could  have  conceived  possible. 
What  ailed  his  manhood  that  the  situation 
brought  him  no  chance  to  be  anything  but 
contemptible  ?  He  recalled  his  poor,  in- 
adequate reply — 

'*  I  beg  that  you  won't  take  It  to  heart. 
I  shall  keep  out  of  your  way  as  much  as 
possible." 

''Yes,"  she  had  retorted  In  the  same  In- 
ward whisper  ;  "  the  man — and  the  woman." 

Though  she  had  lain  huddled  In  her  chair, 
the  brilliant  dress  crushed,  the  eyes  closed, 
and  the  breath  now  and  then  audible  through 
the  dry  lips,  when  she  spoke,  she  smote. 

"  Don't  you  see  what  the  hideous  thing 
Is  }  "  had  been  another  of  her  phrases.  "  We 
may  keep  out  of  each  other's  ways,  but  we 
can't  keep  out  of  each  other's  memories." 

He  had  said  nothing,  but  remembered 
with  regret  that  Constantia  would  have  had 
the  same  delicate  appreciation  of  the  eternity 
of  things.  Then  he  frowned,  cut  to  the  heart 
that  he  had  linked  Constantia  with  Rosalie. 
And  then  once  more  it  sank  heavily  to  the 
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bottom  of  his  thoughts  that  Constantia  had 
not  withdrawn  her  garment  from  the  girl. 

*'  It  is  a  hateful,  miserable  business.  It 
is  a  detestable  mistake  to  interfere  with 
women,"  he  cried  aloud  ;  "  but,  after  all,  it 
is  over." 

And  his  horse  started  at  his  voice. 


CHAPTER   X 

The  Armstrongs  still  lingered  on  at  ''  The 
Court,"  but  the  splendour  had  vanished  under 
Mrs.  Armstrong's  reductions  in  expenditure. 
The  details  were  unspeakably  distasteful  to 
Edward.  All  the  carriages  save  one  small 
pony-chaise  had  been  sold  ;  there  was  a 
shrinkage  in  every  part  of  the  establishment, 
the  female  servants  had  dwindled  to  three, 
and  the  men  had  come  down  to  a  single 
gardener,  who  despaired  over  the  extent  of 
land  committed  to  his  culture,  and  pottered 
over  his  favourite  vegetable  in  one  corner  of 
it,  but  who  groomed  and  harnessed  the  pony 
when  desired.  Mrs.  Armstrong,  with  a  gentle 
determination  which  Edward  could  not  resist, 
argued  each  reduction  at  the  family  board  ; 
perhaps  in  her  secret  heart  she   rejoiced  to 
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discover  herself  restored  to  a  leading  position, 
and  at  once  exercised  her  power  in  bringing 
home  to  her  circle  a  wholesome  recognition 
of  the  change  which  had  befallen  them.  She 
was  perhaps  apt  to  be  excruciatingly  candid 
on  the  point,  desiring  it  defined  and  articu- 
lated ;  her  clippings  and  snippings  at  expense 
were  thorough  ;  she  saved  candle-ends  and 
watched  the  carving,  and  turned  the  gas  low 
in  the  hall  and  curtailed  the  girls'  frills  ;  she 
set  herself  and  them  to  menial  offices  in  coarse 
aprons  ;  Edward  came  across  his  sisters  bed- 
making  and  dusting ;  there  seemed  more 
cleaning  than  usual.  Sylvia  was  taught  to 
iron,  and  Eliza  ''washed  up"  with  a  gentle, 
long-suffering  face.  A  solemn  energy  of 
useful  toil  pervaded  the  house,  and  Edward 
could  never  get  out  of  the  way  of  it.  Gilbert 
rather  enjoyed  the  fun,  and  good-naturedly 
offered  to  help  with  the  knives.  Edward, 
with  an  air  of  unappreciated  merit,  handed 
in  his  bills. 

One  luxury  Mrs.  Armstrong  did  not  dis- 
card, and  that  was  the  Century  newspaper ; 
it  came  in  regularly  by  the  noon  post.     Eliza 
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found  it  lying  on  the  drawing-room  table  one 
day,  and  opened  It. 

**  There  is  a  leading  article  which  will 
interest  you,"  said  Sylvia,  who  was  always 
beforehand  in  these  things. 

Eliza  turned  to  the  page,  and  found  it 
illumined  by  the  name  of  "  Evan  Dayn- 
tree." 

The  article  contained  an  account  of  his 
work  as  an  engineer,  beginning  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  humble  but  ingenious  dredging 
boat  on  the  Thames.  It  went  on,  however, 
to  describe  the  scope  of  his  conception  of  the 
drainage  of  great  cities. 

''The  merest  tyro,"  ran  the  article,  "will 
perceive  that  such  suggestions  involve  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  our  sewage  system.  It 
is  true  that  the  march  of  human  intelligence 
has  brought  us  on  a  long  way  beyond  the 
time  when  Mr.  Chad  wick,  as  autocrat  of 
sanitation,  propounded  his  infallible  panacea 
of  hermetically  -  sealed  drains  with  their 
typhoid-breeding  effect.  It  is  true  that, 
dating  approximately  from  the  announcement 
of  the    Poor    Law   Commissioners,  of  their 
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inability  to  cope  with  the  misery  and  inertia 
which  were  the  direct  outcome  of  insanitary 
conditions,   the    Health    of    the    Public   has 
been   recognized   as    a   proper  province    for 
continuous  and    progressive   legislation ;    we 
have  lately  passed  an  Act  consolidating  and 
improving  former  Public   Health  Acts,  and 
we  have  but  just  passed  our  Rivers  Pollution 
Act ;  all  this  is  in  the  right  direction.     But 
it  is  reserved  to  this  energetic  young  engineer 
to  have  suggested  a  sweeping  reform  which 
brings  within  measurable  distance  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  sanitation  of 
our  cities,  in  face  of  an  increasing  population. 
Not  less  admirable  than  the  engineering  skill 
displayed,  is  the   spirit   in  which  he  touches 
the  connection  between  this  essentially  dismal 
science  and  such   immaterial  benefits  as  the 
*  efficiency  of  the  citizen  as  an  acting,  willing 
unit  of  the  State.'     Make  the  soil  pure,  and 
the  atmospheric  conditions  healthy,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  fair,  is  his  postulate.     '  We  will 
have  towns,'  he  writes  in  a  series  of  masterly 
articles  in  the  Engineer ;  '  let  us  at  least  make 
it  possible  that  their  product  shall  be — not 
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squalid  and  Inert  paupers,  but  right-minded 
men  and  happy  women.'  A  thinker,  a  prac- 
tical man,  who  thus  links  superb  results  to 
prosaic  beginnings,  is  a  fitting  person  for  the 
Government  to  honour.  We  regret  that  his 
work  of  sewerage  engineering  should  be  in- 
terrupted for  the  moment,  but  we  have  to 
announce  that  he  has  been  selected  by  the 
Government  to  head  the  expedition  about 
to  depart  for  Suez,  to  put  into  execution  a 
scheme  of  his  own  for  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  Break- 
waters to  the  washing  of  the  currents  above 
Port  Said.  The  scheme  has  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  French  Government,  and 
the  approval  of  M.  De  Lesseps  ;  and  there 
is  fair  hope  of  this  difficult  dredging  problem 
being  solved  at  last." 

Eliza  was  not  the  only  one  who  that  day 
perused  the  leader.  The  Century  was  usually 
delivered  at  "South  Downs"  by  the  noon 
post ;  Rosalie  kept  the  habit  of  studying  its 
pages  daily,  though  her  reason  for  doing  so 
was  lost.  When,  upon  opening  it  that  morn- 
ing, she  found  the  name,  long  searched  for  in 
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vain,  prominent  In  the  first  leader,  It  startled 
her  Indescribably. 

After  the  pitiful  storm  of  her  last  interview 
with  Norman,  she  had  existed  listlessly  under 
the  eyes  of  her  mother.  The  past,  she  told 
herself,  was  ''  over''  \  but  there  was  no  open- 
ing future.  Still  the  sense  of  finish  was  in 
one  sense  a  consolation — or  would  have  been 
save  for  her  mother's  manner.  Mrs.  Trelyon 
made  no  embarrassing  remarks,  but  her  face 
was  habitually  ploughed  by  a  dreadful  anxiety, 
and  the  girl  became  aware  that  she  herself 
was  somehow  the  source  of  it.  There  were 
moments  when  these  signs  of  pain  in  her 
mother's  countenance  awakened  a  corre- 
sponding sympathy  in  her  heart ;  she  yearned 
to  creep  up  to  her  humbly  and  whisper  her 
confession,  and  bring  her  the  welcome  assur- 
ance that  the  error  was  resigned.  But  a 
great  gulf  of  reticence  lay  between  these 
two  poor  souls,  and  across  it  they  looked 
upon  each  other  in  fear.  Rosalie  could  not 
but  remark  that  any  wistful  glance  on  her 
part,  any  move  towards  an  understanding, 
was  met  on  the  mother's  side  by  shrinking 
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alarm.  Holding  still  her  preconception  as 
to  the  abnormally  striking  circumstances  of 
her  birth,  she  began  to  find  the  fancy  settling 
through  indifference  to  cold  eclipse.  She 
was  hungry  for  common  love,  and  longed 
after  the  adopted  father  of  her  youth,  and 
recoiled  from  this  stranger  of  her  splendid 
dreams.  After  all,  Mr.  Trelyon's  love  had 
been  a  genuine  affection,  serving  for  many 
homely  days  as  well  as  for  more  romantic 
and  stirring  times. 

Into  this  suspended  calm  fell  the  Century 
article.  At  first  she  read  in  confusion,  unable 
to  grasp  the  meaning,  and  then  it  flew  to  her 
heart  that  the  "brown  slim  young  man"  was 
referred  to,  and  not  another,  "  Eliza's  hero  " 
and  her  own  once  despised  lover. 

A  trivial  event  will  lay  bare  to  the  mind 
some  hidden  and  hitherto  unrealized  condition. 

The  article,  startling  her  as  it  did  with 
Evan's  name  in  the  place  where  for  months 
she  had  sought  another's,  operated  as  the 
rending  of  a  veil  within.  There  was  know- 
ledge there  which  she  had  held  back  with  a 
resolute  hand.     Laying  the  article  aside — and 
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she  seemed  to  gather  the  sense  rather 
through  leaping  heart-beats  than  her  eyes — 
she  trembhngly  recalled  her  last  interview 
with  him.  But  had  she  ever  forgotten  ?  It 
stood  within  her  memory  vivid  and  living  to 
the  smallest  detail,  and  she  felt  within  the 
unmistakable  but  bitter  wakening  of  her  heart 
— a  heart  which  passed  into  its  best  know- 
ledge only  to  realize  that  the  maiden  strength 
of  it  was  gone. 

It  was  an  inconceivable  wrecking  grief, 
and  her  spirit  was  not  free  to  sustain  it. 
Overwhelmed  by  pain,  she  found  her  habit 
of  inertia  no  longer  tolerable,  and  leaving  the 
house  spent  the  next  hour  or  two  in  rapid 
and  exhausting  walking.  Her  thoughts  went 
with  her  ;  she  cried  to  the  lost  patience 
whose  empty  nest  no  remorse  could  fill  ; — 
to  the  waiting  spirit  which  should  have  kept 
it  warm  for  genuine  happiness.  The  trees 
by  the  wayside  sorrowed  with  her  as  she 
went,  their  cold  fingers  dipped  in  frost ;  the 
clouds  drifting  sluggishly  across  a  colourless 
sky  were  heavy  with  her  woe  ;  the  very 
brooks   were  dumb.      Her  spirit,  laden  with 
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self-created  misery,  could  make  no  shift 
against  the  weight  of  sorrow  ;  she,  a  thing 
enslaved,  could  stand  erect  under  no  such 
burden.  She  walked  until  her  limbs  were 
weary,  then  returned  home  and  threw  herself 
upon  a  chair  in  her  own  sitting-room  and 
closed  her  eyes.  A  servant  after  an  interval 
knocked  at  the  door  and  brought  a  letter  on 
a  tray.  She  recognized  the  handwriting, 
and  extended  trembling  fingers.  There  was 
neither  stamp  nor  postmark,  and  she  ques- 
tioned how  it  had  come.  A  messenger  had 
left  it,  the  man  replied.  That  stung  to  new 
feeling  ;  she  dropped  the  letter  on  her  knee 
and  pressed  her  hands  to  her  heart. 

**  My  God  !  He  Is  here — here — here  !  " 
she  cried  over  and  over  again. 

To  read  the  sheet  was  a  dread.  The 
innocent  unquestioning  devotion,  the  man's 
gift  and  demand,  were  judge  and  conviction 
in  one ;  an  angel  with  drawn  sword  stood 
within  the  words  and  drove  her,  running  and 
breathless,  to  an  outer  place.  Her  face  hung 
swooning  over  the  superscription  while  her 
fingers  tried  the  seal.      For  why  pretend  to 
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push  desolation  from  her  when  It  swallowed 
her  with  so  cavernous  a  throat  ? 

"  You  will  not  have  forgotten — I  must  at 
least  hope  that" — it  ran,  ''something  of  what 
I  said  to  you  when  last  we  met.  I  should 
think  myself  fortunate  to  look  back  on  an 
interview  which  brought  you  even  for  one 
moment  to  my  arms,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
trouble  you  displayed,  and  which  I  could  not 
follow.  I  have  never  forgotten  it  for  an 
instant.  I  thought  my  great  love  gave  me 
the  right  to  fight  my  way  up  to  some  position 
from  which  I  could  honourably  offer  you  the 
best  protection  a  man  has  It  In  his  power 
to  offer  a  woman.  I  am  thankful  I  have 
succeeded  ;  the  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments have  chosen  my  scheme,  and  are 
sending  me  to  Suez.  I  do  not  know  what 
your  trouble  Is,  but  I  honour  and  love  you 
unspeakably  ;  and  I  ask  you  to  come  out  of 
it  and  to  belong  to  me  and  to  my  life — to  my 
life,  which  I  will  try  and  continue  to  make 
worthy  of  you,  and  honourable  enough  to 
honour  you.      I  ask  you  to  be  my   wife.      I 
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am    coming   this  evening   at  six   o'clock  to 
take  my  answer. 

"  Evan  Dayntree." 

She  dropped  the  letter  back  on  her  knee. 
The  words  were  flights  of  angels  that  went 
out  of  her  mind  with  a  rustle  of  great  wings  ; 
they  left  her  cold  and  desolate  in  the  clip 
of  a  dreadful  darkness.  Thus  she  remained 
hushed,  incapable,  stricken,  for  an  hour's 
time.  And  then  the  passion  of  her  heart's 
grief  woke  in  her  ;  she  broke  into  wild  sob- 
bing and  crying  ;  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and 
lifted  her  face  and  called. 

''  Mother  !  mother  !  mother  !  "  was  the  cry. 

She  called  as  one  calls  for  God  ;  a  word  for 
"•  help"  was  on  her  tongue  ;  the  picture  of  her 
real  mother  did  not  pass  her  mind  ;  she  cried 
against  fate  and  irrevocable  sequence,  and  for 
the  refuge  of  some  great  Arm  against  herself. 
And  the  door  opened  and  Glynn  put  in  her  head. 
At  this  the  tragedy  of  her  mourning  turned 
to  a  lesser  key,  and  a  spasm  seizing  her  she 
shrieked  with  a  pointing  finger  at  the  face — 
small,  curious  and  shrivelled,  with  wry  mouth. 
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"You  rat!"  cried  she;  ''you  rat! 
Begone." 

Whereat  Glynn  fled  with  hands  uplifted  ; 
and  the  girl's  white  lovely  throat  shook  once 
more  with  the  moan  of  ''Mother!  mother! 
mother  !  "  And  all  the  time  it  was  for  help 
she  cried. 

The  servants  began  to  collect  and  to 
whisper  and  listen  outside  ;  but  none  dared 
open  the  door.  Mrs.  Trelyon  was  the  last 
in  the  house  to  move  to  her  daughter's 
assistance  ;  a  message  had  been  carried,  and 
at  length  the  servants  beheld  her  walking 
along  the  passage  in  their  direction.  She 
came  on  slowly,  a  beautiful  untidy  figure,  with 
trailing  garments  and  a  shabby  white  shawl 
huddled  about  her  shoulders ;  she  carried 
her  head  high,  and  looked  from  under  her 
lids  at  the  clustering  domestics  with  a  glance 
so  haughty  that  they  shrank  before  her  and 
stole  away  one  by  one  to  the  back  parts  of 
the  house,  the  under-housemaid  weeping  in 
sympathy  for  the  unhappy  girl  whose  cries 
of  distress  still  rung  after  them. 

Mrs.  Trelyon  entered  the  room  and  closed 
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and  locked  the  door.  Rosalie,  suddenly 
silenced,  rose  from  the  hearth,  her  face  a 
white  flower  beaten  by  storms.  She  was  still 
wrapped  in  a  loose  outdoor  cloak,  and  wore 
over  her  rippling  hair  a  picturesque  close- 
fitting  hat.  She  said  nothing  when  her 
mother  entered.  Mrs.  Trelyon's  face  was 
pale  as  death,  and  was  hardening  as  for  some 
dreaded  moment.  Catching  sight  of  the 
letter  lying  where  it  had  fallen,  she  stooped 
without  speaking  and  secured  it.  Rosalie 
made  no  resistance,  for  indeed  the  sight  of 
her  mother's  face  left  her  without  resources. 
Mrs.  Trelyon  read  the  letter,  and  when  she 
had  done  so  there  broke  from  her  lips  a  deep 
cry  as  of  relief,  and  something  that  was  more 
like  glittering  light  than  a  smile  changed  her 
face. 

"  The  gods  ! "  she  murmured  ;  **  the  gods  !  " 
**  Mother  !  Help  me  !  "  cried  Rosalie. 
''The  gods!  They  still  help  those  who 
help  themselves,"  whispered  Mrs.  Trelyon 
with  a  half  sob.  And  like  one  distraught, 
she  stood  gazing  before  her  and  curling 
Evan's  sheet  round  her  finger. 
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Rosalie  glanced  from  the  letter  to  her 
mother ;  the  letter  no  longer  seemed  her 
own ;  neither  did  the  moment  of  her  misery- 
seem  her  own,  for  the  darker  misery  of  her 
mother  had  taken  it  captive.  Then  at  last 
her  mother  turned  with  a  softened  look  on 
her  face  which  Rosalie  had  never  seen 
before. 

''  I  thought  hope  was  over,"  said  she. 

''  Yes  !  "  assented  Rosalie. 

''No!     It  is  here!" 

''  No,  mother." 

*'  I  repeat  it  is  here.  Listen  to  my  plans  ; 
am  I  not  your  mother  ?  I  have  a  right  to 
urge  an  immediate  marriage,  and  he  shall 
take  you  with  him  to  Suez." 

She  untwisted  Evan  s  letter  from  her  finger 
and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

''  Mother,"  said  Rosalie  in  a  whisper,  ''  you 
don't  understand.  I  cannot  marry  Evan 
Dayntree." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  approached  the  table  and 
touched  it  with  the  fingers  of  both  colourless 
high-bred  hands.  On  the  hearth  side  the 
table  stood   Rosalie ;  a  high  arched   window 
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filled  with  the  pale  winter  sky  and  showing 
the  tips  of  snow-covered  trees,  threw  the 
figure  of  her  mother  into  relief,  and  drenched, 
as  she  cruelly  felt,  her  own  white  cheek  with 
whiter  light. 

''  Don't  you  see,"  whispered  the  mother, 
leaning  over  the  table  in  sharp  eagerness, 
"  don't  you  see,  dear,  that  Providence  sends 
this  to  us  ?  Don't  you  see  it  is  our — 
escape  ? " 

Rosalie's  eyes,  two  spirits  of  despair,  clung 
to  her  mother's  face. 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon  after  an 
interval  which  she  had  filled  with  the  slow 
restless  moving  of  her  slim  hands  over  the 
table,  ''  you  don't  altogether  dislike  him  }  " 

The  girl's  face  grew  whiter  and  she  pressed 
both  hands  to  her  side. 

"  I  can't  marry  him,"  she  gasped. 

"  Ah  !  "  retorted  Mrs.  Trelyon  passionately, 
"  I  know  more  than  you  suppose.  And 
knowing  it,   I   say — you  can  and  must." 

Rosalie,  with  the  same  steady  gaze  of  her 
mournful  eyes,  shook  her  head. 

Mrs.    Trelyon   turned   and   walked  to  the 
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window ;  twilight  was  gathering.  Her 
aspect  standing  thus  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
window,  her  shoulders  huddled  in  the  dirty 
white  shawl  and  turned  against  her  daughter, 
seemed  indescribably  ominous. 

''  I  am  in  trouble.  Turn  and  be  a  little 
kind  to  me,"  broke  from  Rosalie's  lips  in 
helpless  amaze. 

''  Kind  ?  Oh,  my  dear,  yes — if  I  can," 
returned  her  mother  over  her  shoulder,  and 
sighing  heavily.  ''  But  there  is  only  one 
way.  Take  it,  Rosalie,  take  it.  With  shut 
eyes  and  in  silence." 

''You  have  no  other  advice  to  give  me 
than  that  ?  "  murmured  Rosalie  after  a  long 
interval.  ''  Mother,  there  are  reasons  why 
I  cannot  take  it — reasons  in  myself."  She 
paused  ;  then  in  a  low  but  very  steady  voice 
continued — "■  If  you  can't  help  me,  won't 
you — let  me  go  to  my  father  ?  " 

To  this  came  no  reply  ;  she  had  an  im- 
pression that  the  shoulders  in  the  shawl  were 
moved  by  secret  sobbing.  That  her  mother 
should  weep  seemed  rather  frightful  than 
touching.      She  could  bear  the  silence,   the 
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enigmatic  behaviour,  the  physical  distance 
no  longer,  and,  walking  unsteadily,  ap- 
proached and  laid  hold  of  the  dirty  knitted 
shawl  with  one  hand,  and  timidly  caught 
the  tips  of  her  mother's  fingers  from  behind 
with  the  other. 

''  Be  open  with  me  at  last,"  she  entreated  ; 
*'  tell  me  the  truth.  My  adopted  father 
taught  me  not  to  fear  the  truth.  I  have 
forgotten  most  of  his  lessons,"  she  added 
with  a  sudden  gush  of  tears,  ''  but  at  least 
I  have  the  courage  to  say  that  I  know  I 
have  no  real  right  to  his  name." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  pressed  the  girls  fingers 
convulsively,  and  then  as  convulsively 
snatched  her  own  away. 

"  Don't,  Rosalie  !  "  she  cried.  "  We  are 
two  lost  women.  Unless — unless — Oh,  for 
God's  sake,  be  guided  ! — unless  you  will  take 
my  way." 

Rosalie  shrank  back  to  the  hearth  stupe- 
fied and  exhausted.  But  her  mother  turning 
sharply  and  suddenly,  showed  her  face 
coloured  by  a  passion  of  energetic  resolve. 

"  You  don't  understand !     You  don't  un- 
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derstand  the  extent  of  the  disaster,"  cried 
she.  "  People  will  say — people  will  recall — 
I  thought  it  dead.  Are  those  listening 
servants  gone  ?     Where  Is  Glynn  ?  " 

She  darted  to  the  door,  looked  down  the 
passage,  and  having  ascertained  their  isola- 
tion, came  back  and  turned  the  key  In  the 
lock.  This  unaccustomed  haste  and  heat  of 
movement  alarmed  the  girl  anew. 

*'  Listen,  Rosalie  !  Listen  to  your  mother  ! 
Have  I  ever  entreated  you  before  ?  Use  my 
wisdom — my  own  success  Is  the  proof  of  It. 
At  the  end  of  my  life  !  No  !  I  cannot  face 
defeat  and  shame.  It  lies  with  you  to  save 
us — both.  Oh,  this  hateful  world  !  Neither 
you  nor  I  have  been  so  very  wrong  after  all. 
But  the  world  has  no  mercy.  Fate  is  better. 
Fate  has  sent  this  loophole  of  escape.  The 
chances  have  always  been  on  my  side  be- 
cause I  knew  how  to  seize  them.  My  dear, 
don't  look  Into  things  ;  shut  your  eyes  and 
seize  your  opportunity.  Silence,  Rosalie, 
silence  is  the  best  and  safe  thing.  We  are 
drowning  creatures,  and  It  Is  sheer  presump- 
tion not  to  snatch  at  the  help  thrown  towards 
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US.  The  will  to  be  silent  and  passive  is  all 
that  is  needed.  We  can't  help  ourselves  and 
our  mistakes  ;  life  has  to  be  a  series  of  skil- 
ful adaptations  to  circumstances  as  they 
occur,  and  here  is  a  safe  bridge  over  a 
dreadful  event.  Take  it,  Rosalie,  take  it ! 
And  believe  your  wretched  mother  that  there 
is  no  other  way." 

The  voice  snapping  and  twanging  with 
over-eagerness  paused  for  a  moment,  but  it 
was  only  to  gather  a  new  force  of  solicitation. 
Once  she  dropped  her  majestic  figure  to  a 
kneeling  posture  and  raised  clasped  hands  to 
her  amazed  and  stricken  daughter. 

'*  My  hard  fate  !  My  hard  fate  !  "  she 
cried  when  in  this  attitude. 

It  was  genuine,  it  was  tragical  ;  but  the 
soul  of  Rosalie  recoiled.  She  was  subtly 
wounded,  in  a  heart  still  partly  innocent,  to 
find  her  own  misdoing,  not  tenderly  touched 
but  coldly  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
No  word  of  comprehension  of  her  piercing 
trouble,  as  it  presented  itself  to  her  own 
mind,  had  met  her  ear  ;  she  found  the  core 
of  her  own  misery    ignored,  while  she   was 
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urged  to  the  acceptance  of  Evan's  offer  with 
a  passionate  insistence  that  bit  and  bit  at 
her  fainting  heart,  and  yet  failed  to  reach  the 
citadel  of  her  resolution.  "  I  cannot,"  was 
her  main  response,  backed  now  by  pitiful 
confession,  broken  by  sorrow,  tinged  then 
by  a  little  of  her  old  spirit,  and  falling  again 
to  the  accent  of  despair,  but,  amidst  all 
variations  carrying  its  note  throughout  the 
long  dispute  in  poor  but  unyielding  re- 
sistance. 

**  I  fairly  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon  at 
last  in  a  tone  of  bitter  misery,  "  you  do  not 
comprehend  what  is  your  own  plight." 

'*  Oh !  "  cried  Rosalie  in  a  piteous  voice, 
*'  it  is  you  who  do  not  understand.  It  is  not 
merely  what  I  have  done,  but  that  some- 
thing is  happening  in  my  own  mind.  I  see 
by  the  light  of  this  man's  goodness  that  I 
have  reason  for  despair.  I  cannot  bear  the 
light.  I  could  not  stand  in  it.  I  am  terrified 
so  to  have  lost  the  way." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  moaned  and  turned  again 
to  the  window.  The  girl,  whose  hot  hands 
shook  on  her  knees,  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
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the  helpless  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks, 
and  a  miserable  wonder  at  her  own  physical 
weakness  making  the  wretchedness  worse. 
Presently  Mrs.  Trelyon  drew  out  her 
watch. 

''  Rosalie,"  said  she  In  a  voice  of  anguish, 
"  you  have  got  In  this  moment  to  crush 
down  all  your  superfine  feeling.  You  have 
to  regard  this  offer  as  a  hair-breadth  escape 
— a  hair-breadth  escape,  I  repeat.  Once 
more,  believe  me  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  saving  yourself  but  by  following 
my  directions  without  inquiry.  The  time 
is  getting  on.  Make  the  best  of  the  mo- 
ments that  remain.  Go  to  your  room  and 
change  your  dress.  I  will  excuse  you  to 
him  for  your  disordered  condition  ;  there 
shall  be  no  dfficulty." 

"  Mother  !  You  reckon  without  me.  I 
will  not  and  dare  not  deceive  him !  " 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause,  during 
which  the  figure  at  the  window  stood  per- 
fectly still,  and  Rosalie  waited.  Then  her 
mother  turned  round  slowly,  and  the  eyes  in 
the  marble-white  face  sought  the  girl  out  as 
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slowly,  and  laid  themselves  upon  her,  and 
held  her.  Rosalie  felt  herself  drawn  upright 
in  the  chair  by  the  look,  and  her  own  eyes 
widened  and  fixed  in  the  terror  of  her  spirit. 
She  would  have  spoken,  but  her  lips  could 
not  move.  Mrs.  Trelyon  advanced  ;  she 
trod  wearily  and  with  a  broken  air  towards 
her  daughter,  but  there  was  that  in  her 
face  to  make  the  girl  shrink  and  hold  her 
hand  up  as  though  to  defend  herself  from  a 
blow.  When  she  was  close  she  stooped  and 
whispered. 

*'  Oh,  no !  "  said  the  girl  with  a  stare  of 
incredulous  and  innocent  surprise. 

Mrs.  Trelyon  returned  to  the  window  and 
Rosalie  followed  her  movements  with  the 
same  suspended  stare.  Her  mother  seemed 
unable  to  utter  a  further  remark  ;  she  saw 
her  standing  against  the  pane  in  the  fast- 
fading  light,  and  slowly  the  whispered  words 
dropped  from  her  ear  down  to  her  inmost 
apprehension  and  laid  hold  of  it.  Then 
something  burst  suddenly  over  her  face,  and 
she  trembled  so  that  she  had  to  grasp  the 
arms  of  the  chair  with  her  hands. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  It  isn't  true  !  "  she  whispered  in  piteous 
terror. 

**  Isnt  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trelyon  brokenly. 

''  But  I'm  not  that  sort  of  woman.  It  is 
horrible — horrible  to  me.  God  wouldn't  be 
so  cruel !  "  cried  the  girl. 

''God!''  repeated  Mrs.  Trelyon  in  such 
an  accent  that  the  room  shrivelled  beneath  it. 

''  Oh,  no  !  "  faltered  Rosalie  ;  ''  it  couldn't 
happen." 

**  Couldnt  it  ?  " 

''  Show  some  pity  !  " 

'*  I  can't,  Rosalie.  My  heart  is  too  sick 
and  dried  up.  But  I  mean  to  save  you. 
Have  I  fought  with  facts  and  put  seeming 
in  their  place  all  my  life  for  nothing  ?  Trust 
to  me.  The  time  is  slipping  away  ;  get  up 
and  take  that  hat  off  and  bathe  your  eyes. 
Young  Dayntree  will  be  here  directly." 

Rosalie  gave  a  cry. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  stamping  her 
foot. 

''  Oh,  it  hasn't  happened  !  Please,  mother, 
don't  say  it.      I  never  thought " 

"  No  ?      This  all  comes  of  leaving  your 
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education  to  a  man.  He  fed  you  on  prin- 
ciples and  fine  feeling." 

"  Don't !  Oh,  my  father  !  "  The  girl  slid 
from  her  chair  and  crouched  and  shivered. 

''  Get  up  !  "  commanded  Mrs.  Trelyon,  this 
time  in  a  sharp  whisper  ;  ''  you  must  see 
young  Dayntree.  I  cannot  manage  him 
alone." 

*'  Oh,  mother  !  mother  !  mother  !  "  cried 
the  girl,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  on  the  floor. 

'*  Show  some  spirit,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon 
desperately  ;  ''  run  to  your  room  and  ring 
for  your  maid." 

She  moaned  for  answer  with  her  head  on 
the  seat  of  the  chair  and  her  limbs  trailing. 
This  physical  collapse  seemed  to  frenzy  Mrs. 
Trelyon.  The  one  course  to  her  was  the 
obvious  course,  and  all  that  was  wanted  was 
the  rally  of  the  will  to  the  moment.  Time 
was  precious  ;  yet  here  the  girl  lay  blenched 
and  prone !  How  was  she  to  lend  her  a 
spark  of  her  own  audacity  } 

''  Must  I — shake  you  !  "  muttered  she, 
turning  from  the  window  with  her  fists 
clenched  ;  **  at  this  moment  he  is  coming." 
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Then  Rosalie  suddenly  did  pull  herself 
together  ;  she  rose  and  stood  on  the  hearth, 
grasping  the  mantelpiece  for  support. 

'*  You  are  asking  me  to  marry  him — 
now  ?  "  asked  she  in  appalled  reproach. 

*'  Rosalie  !  you  are  mad  to  waste  time  in 
arguing !  Don't  you  see  that  there  is  no 
question  about  it — no  other  way  out  of  dis- 
grace ?     You  have  to  do  it." 

''  Disgrace  !  "  cried  the  girl.  ''  That  Tnay 
be.  But  so  deep — never  !  never  !  never  !  " 
She  lifted  up  her  hand.  "  I  swear  that  I 
will  never  do  this  deed." 

Mrs.  Trelyon,  with  a  despairing  exclam- 
ation, turned  back  to  the  window.  A 
pause,  broken  only  by  Rosalie's  sobbing 
breaths,  fell  between  them. 

''  Rosalie,"  came  her  mother's  voice 
presently,  cold  and  dry  and  hard ;  *'  if 
you  decline  my  advice,  what  then  is  your 
intention  ?  " 

''You  cast  me  off?  I  know  it  by  your 
tone.  Then  one  thing  you  must  answer. 
Who  is  my  father  ?  " 

She    spoke    firmly.       She    was    met    by 
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silence.  During  that  silence  Mrs.  Trelyon 
rapidly  reflected.  A  dreadful  tenseness  was 
between  the  two  ;  the  resolution  of  the 
physically  enfeebled  girl  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  persuasion  or  advice  ;  she  leapt 
to  fact  for  her  next  weapon. 

"  Not   Mr.   Trelyon,"   said    she    in  a  low 
whisper. 

The  truth  known,  yet  never  so  spoken, 
forced  a  sigh  from  Rosalie's  lips. 

''  Why  then  did  he  love  me  ?  "  asked  she 
with  mournful  regret. 

*'  In  his  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  ''  he 
connected  you  with  a  man — a  friend — to 
whom  at  one  time  he  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  for  whom  he  nourished  a  deep 
affection.  Mr.  Trelyon  always  touched 
matters  in  an  unaccountable  way.  When 
he  discovered  you  were  not  his  own  child, 
he  made  certain  conditions  with  me,  cut  the 
man  in  private  and  never  spoke  or  wrote 
to  him  again.  Then  he  carried  you  off 
abroad  and  brought  you  up  as  his  own 
daughter." 

"  Oh,  the  portrait !  "  cried   Rosalie,   upon 
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whose  beaten  face  a  little  joy  began  again 
to  dawn  ;  "I  understand  it  now.  This 
miniature  " — she  pointed  at  the  two  portraits 
on  the  wall — '*  which  my  adopted  father  bade 
me  keep  !  I  know  who  he  is — his  name,  his 
home.  Mr.  Trelyon  talked  to  me  of  him  ; 
he  bade  me  love  and  honour  him.  He  said 
there  had  been  wrong  in  his  life,  but  that 
there  were  excuses.  He  is  a  father  to  be 
proud  of.  He  is  still  alive.  I  am  not  alone. 
Mother !  why  have  you  concealed  it  from 
me  ?     Thank  you  at  last." 

She  rose  and  looked  towards  the  figure  at 
the  window,  stretching  both  hands  a  little, 
her  face  subdued.  And  once  more  she 
received  the  horrifying  impression  that  the 
shoulders  beneath  the  draggled  shawl  bent 
and  shook  as  under  a  load  of  shame  and 
woe.  The  little  joy  died  out  of  her 
eyes. 

"■  At  least  bear  me  witness,"  said  Mrs. 
Trelyon  presently,  in  a  voice  washed  by 
wild,  silent  weeping,  "  that  I  have  done  my 
best  to  save  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  Rosalie  gently,  ''  you  did 
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not  understand  me.  You  shut  me  up,  or 
tried  to — if  that  was  your  best." 

"If  some  one  had  done  that  for  me  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Trelyon  with  a  Hfted  hand. 

''It  was  not  my  adopted  father's  way." 

*'  Ah !  Mr.  Trelyon  ?  No.  It  was  not 
his  way.  But  I  had  a  deeper  knowledge 
than  his." 

''  Oh ! "  cried  Rosalie,  "  that  is  not  so. 
I  was  safe  with  him.  What  is  not  wrecked 
of  me,  I  owe  to  him.  I  still,  perhaps,  shall 
find  a  portion  left." 

"  But  what  do  you  intend  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Trelyon  rapidly.  ''  Assure  me  of  this, 
Rosalie !  Tell  me  that  you  do  not  really 
contemplate  going  there  ?  " 

''  It  was  Mr.  Trelyon's  wish." 

The  mother,  desperate,  stood  like  a  thing 
at  bay. 

*'  In  your  present  plight  ?"  said  she  in  a 
dreadful  voice. 

''  Oh,  my  God  !  But  surely  my  father  will 
help  me." 

'*  Cease  your  madness.  Rosalie  !  I  advise 
you  for  both  our  sakes — you  are  beginning 
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to  anger  me — I  advise  you  not  to  press 
me  further,  but  to  yield.  Already  young 
Dayntree  must  be  at  hand." 

Again  she  drew  out  her  watch  ;  again 
Rosalie's  mind  shook  between  terror  and 
longing  at  the  thought  of  the  lover  who 
footed  her  world  ;  again  she  gathered  her 
own  resolution  about  her  as  the  single  armour 
against  despair. 

"  The  anguish  is  not  therey'  said  she, 
speaking  to  her  own  mind  ;  "it  lies  in  his 
presence." 

The  watch  ticked  on  in  Mrs.  Trelyon's 
palm  ;  her  eyes  full  of  desperation  followed 
the  hands  and  not  her  daughter's  face. 

''  It  is  half-past  five,"  said  she  ;  "you  have 
still  time.  Be  once  more  warned.  Believe 
me  !  Believe  me !  You  have  got  to  yield, 
or  you  will  rue  it  for  a  lifetime." 

"This  much  of  worth  is  left  in  me,"  cried 
the  girl  in  a  voice  of  awful  reproach,  "  that  I 
will  never  marry  or  deceive  Evan  Dayntree!" 

"  Be  warned.     Ring  for  your  maid." 

"  You  will  not  help  me  !  I  am  very  for- 
lorn.    Out  of  your  past  have  you  nothing  to 
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give  me  ?  My  heart  faints  when  I  think  of 
Evan  Dayntree.      I  will  not  wrong  him." 

''  You  refuse — finally  ?  After  my  warn- 
ing  ?  " 

''  I  refuse." 

*'  What  shall  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  to  my  father.  I  will  throw 
myself  at  his  feet.  I  did  not  know  life 
had  such  horrors.  Surely  a  man  will 
forgive !  " 

"  A  man  !  You  baby  of  a  girl  !  A  man 
forgive  ! " 

The  girl  took  one  step  to  the  door.  Mrs. 
Trelyon  turned  and  looked  at  her  again. 
There  was  a  desperate  threat  in  the  eyes 
that  shocked  and  startled  Rosalie  afresh,  and 
again  she  shrank  back  to  her  seat  on  the 
chair  by  the  hearth.  Her  mother  left  her 
position  by  the  window  and  once  more 
moved  towards  her,  but  this  time  her  step 
was  swift  and  her  eyes  full  of  resolution. 

"  I  would  have  spared  you,"  said  she, 
standing  over  the  shrinking  girl  and  speak- 
ing in  a  toneless  voice  ;  *'  but  you  are  cruel 
to  me.     Why  not  let  it  suffice  that  I  tell  you 
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I  have  bitten  the  dust  ?  We  are  two  wretched 
women  together  and  you  don't  see  it.  As 
the  world  sees  things — or  calls  things,  for  the 
world  is  a  hypocrite — you  and  I  are  wrong 
in  the  very  roots  of  our  nature.  To  look 
back,  it  seems  so  inexplicable,  doesn't  it  ? — 
so  momentary — as  though  it  wasn't  exactly 
oneself  ?  But  as  the  world  takes  things,  you 
and  I  were  made  wrong  throughout.  I  don't 
see  how  we  could  help  it.  God  made  us,  too. 
You  think  me  hard,  yet  I  have  sheltered  you 
from  the  truth.  There  isn't  much  tenderness 
in  me,  but  surely  in  this  I  have  been  tender  ? 
Do  you  insist  ?  Very  well ;  I  see  you  do. 
On  me  you  have  no  mercy  ;  you  tear  the 
truth  out  of  your  mother's  heart.  Here  is 
the  truth.  No  one,  save  Mr.  Trelyon,  sup- 
posed that  friend  of  his  to  be  the  father  of 
my  child.  Mr.  Trelyon  was  the  one  gen- 
uinely deceived  person  ;  others  permitted 
themselves  to  be  deceived.  If  this  present 
scandal  comes  out,  the  old  one  is  revived, 
recalled.  But  if  you  go  to  my  husband's 
friend,  my  disgrace  is  proved.  Will  he  for- 
give me  for  the  rupture  with  my  husband — 
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for  the  life-long  delusion  I  permitted  my 
husband  to  retain  ?  He  will  be  the  first  to 
repudiate  you — and  me.  And  who  is  your 
father  ?  You  ask  it,  Rosalie  ?  You  dare  to 
ask  ?  Ah  well !  If  indeed — white,  beaten 
thing  though  you  are ! — you  will  insist  ! 
Truth  you  keep  asking  for — as  though  it 
might  be  of  use.  Truth  then  you  shall  have. 
My  husband,  the  Honourable  Leonard  Tre- 
lyon,  trusted  me  too  much,  Rosalie  ;  he 
misread  me  altogether  ;  he  wearied  me  with 
exalted  notions,  he  left  me  too  much  to 
myself  And  your  father,  my  poor  girl,  your 
father  was the  groom : — a  bold,  devil-may- 
care  sort  of  man,  handsome,  and  of  gypsy 
extraction  ;  he  had  a  passion  for  horses,  and 
he  was  a  splendid  rider  ;  but  that,  with  his 
looks,  was  his  only  distinction." 

The  girl  shrank  back  in  her  chair  in  a 
stricken  sort  of  way,  and  closed  her  lids  in 
defence  against  her  mother's  eyes  ;  the  tone- 
less voice  did  not  stop. 

"  You  have  forced  the  truth  from  my  heart 
of  hearts  where  I  have  hidden  it  with  skill 
and    care    for    years,    seizing    chance    after 
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chance  as  it  offered.  And  is  the  truth  the 
least  good  now  you  know  it  ?  I  would  have 
gone  on  sheltering  you,  but  you  have  been 
cruel  to  me.  You  will  be  cruel  no  longer  ? 
Say  that  you  will  not  betray  me." 

She  brought  her  speech  to  a  close,  and 
Rosalie,  hearing  the  voice  stop,  thrust  a  hand 
out  blindly,  as  though  in  a  feeble  effort  to 
push  her  mother  aside. 

''  Let  me  breathe,"  said  she. 

Mrs.  Trelyon  retreated  a  step,  and  stood 
eying  her  anxiously. 

"A  groom,"  murmured  the  girl,  '*a  groom, 
you  say  ?  Ah  !  why  not  ?  I  seem  to  under- 
stand a  few  things  now  that  were  dark. 
Alas,  poor  Rosalie  !  " 

She  still  did  not  open  her  eyes  ;  she  lifted 
her  face,  with  the  lids  shut,  turning  it  slowly 
upward. 

**  A  groom,"  said  she  again. 

Mrs.  Trelyon  watched  with  suspended 
breath. 

''  I  understand,"  said  the  girl,  still  with 
closed  eyes,  and  her  hands  now  a  little 
stretched  out  on  either  side  of  her  ;   *'  I  too 
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was  just  a  blind  worm.  But  when  we  are  so 
blind,  are  we  so  punished  ? " 

The  mother,  drenched  with  wretchedness, 
opened  her  lips  and  closed  them  again. 

''Mother?" 

*'Yes?     Oh,  what?" 

"  Tell  me  !  Perhaps — it  is  possible — my 
father,  the  groom,  had  at  least  the  attribute 
of  honesty  ? " 

''  What  is  it,  child  !  Yes,  he  was  honest — 
with  a  purse,  not  a  woman.  Yes ;  he  was 
passably  honest." 

Rosalie  opened  her  eyes,  and  rose  un- 
steadily from  her  seat.  A  silken  tie  lay  on  a 
table,  where  she  had  thrown  it.  She  took  it 
up  absently,  and  placed  it  about  her  throat, 
and  then  she  began  to  draw  on  her  gloves. 
Mrs.  Trelyon  watched  with  stealthy,  per- 
plexed glances.  The  core  of  the  girl  to  the 
end  was  an  enigma. 

''Thinking  me  his  friend's  child,  he  made 
me  his  heiress,"  Rosalie  murmured,  In  a 
deeply  reflective  tone. 

"Yes,"  whispered   Mrs.  Trelyon  eagerly. 
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'*  Oh,  Rosalie !  Have  I  not  done  my  best 
for  you  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  her  face  to  the  miniature 
portraits  of  Mr.  Trelyon  and  his  friend.  She 
touched  her  lips  with  her  fingers. 

''  Dear  father  of  my  best  part — I  re- 
member ! "  said  she  ;  and  she  moved  to  the 
door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Mrs. 
Trelyon,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  will  try  and  emulate — my  father,  the 
groom's — one  virtue,"  whispered  the  girl, 
with  faint  dry  lips. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  whispered 
Mrs.  Trelyon. 

Her  fingers  were  on  the  handle  of  the 
door ;  she  looked  back,  with  eyes  to  re- 
member for  a  lifetime. 

"  To  try  and  be — *  passably  honest,'  "  said 
she. 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the 
passage,  walking  as  an  invalid  walks,  totter- 
ing a  little,  with  her  hands  stretched  on  either 
side,  to   guide   and  support   herself  by  the 
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walls.  Miss  Glynn  opened  a  door,  and 
stretched  her  neck  and  peeped  out  with 
small,  round,  scandal-mongering  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  greedy  of  gossip.  The  look  on  the 
girl's  face  drove  her  back. 


CHAPTER   XI 

A  man's  repentance  does  not  necessarily 
make  at  once  for  peace ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  path  afterwards  usually  begins  to  be 
undlvidedly  thorny.  For  while  the  sense- 
pleasing  flowers  of  erratic  indulgence  are 
mown  down,  the  seeds  of  other  blooms  are 
scarcely  sown. 

Norman's  last  interview  with  Rosalie  Tre- 
lyon  had  brought  him  neither  inward  satis- 
faction nor  other  sense  of  relief.  He  was 
even  unable  to  shake  from  his  mind  an 
impression  of  malicious  treachery  in  the  guid- 
ance of  what  had  appeared  his  best  instinct 
of  right  action.  Looking  back,  as  it  were, 
over  the  shoulder  of  his  mind,  he  found  the 
way  cut  sheer  off  behind,  while  that  in  front 
was  neither  straight   nor   plain.     His    steps 

seemed  to  stray  indefinitely,  and  he  bitterly 
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experienced  the  truth  that  right,  when  once  a 
man  has  been  greatly  wrong,  becomes  im- 
possible ;  for  conduct  is  as  a  mirror  in  a 
room  of  varied  contents,  and  reflects,  not 
only  the  goodly  thing  we  would  place  in 
the  centre,  but  the  settled  squalor  of  the 
background. 

He  found  this  out,  for  example,  when  he 
strove  to  open  the  subject  of  his  break  with 
Rosalie  to  his  wife.  In  speech  the  baser 
material  rises  like  scum  to  the  top,  and  sin- 
cerer  emotions  are  apt  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
It  would  be  more  manageable  if  Constantia 
would  but  make  an  inquiry!  If  she  would 
utter  a  remark  to  which  his  tongue  could 
respond — some  complaint,  which  marital 
affection  could  meet ! 

''Dearest!  be  comforted.  It  is  over.  I 
have  returned." 

The  vague  fall  of  restrained  phrases  of 
repentance  and  love  suited  the  fastidious 
taste,  which  shrank,  above  all  things,  from 
exaggeration  and  grimace.  But  Constantia 
made  no  sign.  Her  face  remained  set  to  its 
own  thought — a  waiting  face,  he  sometimes 
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found  it,  as  though  aware  of  the  crisis  hidden 
in  all  culminating  events.  Striving  to  shake 
this  significant  passivity  into  a  ripple  of 
action  by  delivering  himself  of  his  fact,  he 
would  bring  it  to  shape  upon  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  but  could  never  carry  it  further. 

''  My  dear,"  it  would  run  in  the  region  of 
his  mind,  "  I  have,  entirely  for  your  sake, 
as  a  vindication  of  your  hurt  feeling,  dis- 
carded my  mistress.  If  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  begin  afresh,  I  have  made  the  way  clear." 

The  crimson  flew  to  his  brow  as  he  turned 
his  sentences.  Day  by  day  he  came  home, 
resolved  within  himself  to  break  that  evening 
the  hardening  silence  which  lay  between 
them,  and  day  by  day,  fidgeting  with  his 
paper,  while  Constantia  sat  grave  and  reticent 
upon  his  hearth,  he  found  that  the  opening 
of  his  lips  was  stayed. 

In  the  world  things  were  perhaps  better — 
save  that  Evan  was  going.  Since  that  night, 
when  Evan  had  chosen  to  speak  his  mind 
upon  affairs  that  did  not  concern  him,  there 
had  been  reserve  between  them.  But  where 
fellowship  is  founded  upon  deep  affection,  a 
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misunderstanding,  the  offence  even  of  blame, 
only  avails  to  temporarily  ruffle  its  peace. 
Evan,  however,  was  passing  from  his  guid- 
ance into  schemes  and  successes  of  his  own. 
Norman  felt  that  some  of  the  loneliness 
which  accompanies  increasing  years  was 
meeting  him,  and  that  age  would  not  bring 
honour,  and  that  hope  was  ebbing  away. 

For  the  rest,  the  worry  of  the  Armstrong 
property,  which  had  been  so  detestable  a 
complication  in  his  life,  was  clearing.  Old 
John  Armstrong  had  been  summoned  to  "  The 
Court "  as  confidential  adviser,  and  under  his 
vigorous  treatment  the  air  was  purged.  ''  The 
Court"  would  probably  be  put  up  to  auction 
— Edward  and  Gilbert  would  certainly  be 
removed  from  the  neighbourhood.  So  far 
this  was  to  the  good.  But  the  dregs,  as  of 
an  unsavoury  drink,  lay  in  his  soul.  And  he 
hated  to  think  of  the  shut  averted  face  of  his 
once  innocent  adorer,  Eliza.  The  face  was 
growing  to  be,  he  sometimes  remarked,  like 
the  sensitive  profile  sketch  of  a  saint  in  an 
old  picture,  and  he  was  pained  that  it  should 
shrink  and  close  before  him,  not  because  he 
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was  a  vain  man — the  build  of  his  mind  and 
character  was  on  lines  too  strong  for  that — 
but  because  such  an  attitude  touched  warn- 
ingly  on  that  portion  of  his  being  which 
warred  against  the  effective  finish  of  his 
grosser  works.  On  the  other  hand  had  been 
the  familiar  and  odious  pretension  of  Edward. 
The  latter  lurked  about  the  place,  ready  to 
button-hole  him  with  hints  and  attempted 
encroachment.  He  had  wondered  how  long 
he  should  restrain  his  wrath,  how  long  he 
should  be  able  to  retain  the  bearing  of  formal 
courtesy  in  which  he  knew  how,  better  than 
most  men,  to  intermingle  the  baffling  element 
of  contempt.  But  with  the  advent  of  Old 
John,  this  swarming  of  the  gnats  of  lesser 
misery  was  swept  away,  and  he  was  left  to 
the  greater  and  more  solemn  aspect  of  the 
tragedy  of  his  own  creation.  Not  that  he  at 
present  recognized  its  quality,  for  it  is  the 
part  of  humanity  to  act  without  cognizance 
of  the  conditions,  and  to  continually  set  the 
hand  to  a  treaty  of  which  it  does  not  know 
the  terms.  Constantia  alone,  in  her  manifest 
suffering   and   the   intensity  of   her   silence, 
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Stood  as  it  were  for  the  wrath  of  God  before 
him  ;  otherwise  the  matter  remained  for  him 
as  a  tiresome  triviality  ;  and  as  time  went  on, 
and  speech  continued  to  hang  before  him  as 
an  inaccessible  steep,  only  to  be  attempted 
by  sweating  effort,  he  began  to  relapse  into 
an  attitude  of  patience,  of  that  patience  which 
draws  idle  hope  to  the  tail  of  it.  Time,  he 
thought,  might  even  cover  the  rent  with 
tender  mosses  ;  and — above  all — there  were 
always  the  children.  For  example,  on  this 
still,  cold,  frosty  evening,  who,  intruding 
casually  into  the  drawing-room,  would  dream 
but  that  the  home  was  a  nest  of  peace  ?  He 
was  there  with  Constantia,  and  Ted  was 
the  third  presence.  As  usual,  Norman  was 
occupied  with  the  evening  papers,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  not  reading.  Ted  sat  on 
a  low  stool  by  the  hearth,  tracing  the  lines  of 
his  book  with  his  finger,  and  whispering  the 
words  to  himself  as  he  read.  Ted  was  no 
book-worm,  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  be 
''a  quiet  boy,"  this  was  usually  his  method. 
Constantia  sat  at  a  work-table,  not  so  far  off ; 
the  little  whisper  of  the  child,  engrossed  in 
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his  Story,  made  a  pleasant  murmur.  Nor- 
man's eyes  rested  now  and  again  on  the 
curly  head.  Yes  :  he  was  glad  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  fingers  like  that  weaved  up  the 
breaches  between  parents. 

'*  In  time,"  said  he  to  himself,  ''  in  time." 

A  servant  entered  the  room  and  carried  a 
letter  to  his  mistress.  Norman  returned  to 
his  paper  and  Constantia  opened  the  envelope. 
There  was  a  long  interval,  and  then  he  heard 
her  in  an  intensely  weary  but  gentle  tone  bid 
the  child  retire.  The  ways  of  Ted  were 
always  interesting ;  Norman  glanced  over 
the  edge  of  his  paper  to  see  how  he  would 
evade  the  order.  The  curly  head  was  not 
lifted,  but  the  finger  was  arrested  on  its 
journey  along  the  line. 

*'  It  isn't  time  yet,"  he  began. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  mother. 

''  Mother,  I'm  so  comfy  here." 

''  Are  you,  dear  ?  But  then  you  must  go 
to  bed." 

"■  ril  just  do  half  a  page  more.  The 
Brownies  are  not  being  kind  to  the  little 
toad.     I   have   to  see   if  it  gets  off  safe." 
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"  Very  well,  dear.  Just  half  the  page 
then,"  said  she  gently. 

The  whispering  began  again — a  little 
hurriedly  this  time.  Norman  returned  to 
his  paper.  Constantia's  needle  was  however 
still,  and  presently  she  spoke  again. 

""  Ted  !  you  are  going  on  beyond  the  half- 
page." 

''You  see,  mother,  so  has  the  toad  too; 
it's  gone  into  the  next   chapter." 

*'  But  you  must  go  to  bed  now,  dear." 

"  Oh,  mother ! " 

''  Yes,  Ted." 

Ted  shut  the  book  and  got  up  and  sidled 
to  her  knee. 

"Shall  you  come  and  kiss  me  when  I'm  in 
bed?" 

''  Yes." 

"  Oh,  mummy,  I  do  love  you  !  What's  in 
that  nice  little  box  ?     Mayn't  I  open  it  ?  " 

*'  Only  sewing-silk,  dear." 

''Oh,  well!  I'd  better  look.  I  like  the 
colours." 

"  Very  well,  Ted.    Only  be  a  little  quick." 

Her  cheek  was  unaccountably  v/hite,  but 
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the  voice  that  had  sheltered  him  all  his 
life  was  the  same  and  he  did  not  notice. 
He  leaned  up  against  her  and  opened 
the  box,  and  dropped  all  the  silks  on  the 
floor. 

*'  There,  Ted  !  You've  tumbled  mother's 
silks  down." 

Norman  laughed  slyly  behind  his  paper. 

"  Mummy,  I  do  love  you,  and  I'm  so 
sorry.  I'm  going  to  pick  them  all  up.  Will 
they  be  spoiled  ?  " 

'^  No,  Ted  ;  oh,  no  !  " 

He  scrambled  about  under  the  table  and 
picked  them  up  and  placed  them  one  by  one 
in  the  box.  The  operation  took  time.  Con- 
stantia  put  her  arm  about  him  and  drew  him 
towards  her. 

*'  Don't  call  me  to-night,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  promise  to  come  and  kiss  you  when  you 
are  asleep.  Only  don't  call  me.  Do  you 
mind,  Ted  ?  " 

The  eyes  which  were  searching  about 
over  the  table  for  something  for  the  hand  to 
pounce  upon,  suddenly  turned  to  her  face 
and  looked   into  it.      There   was  that  in  it 
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which  he  found  unaccountable  and  new,  the 
cheek,  for  example,  was  pale.  He  put  up  his 
hand  with  a  puzzled  look  and  stroked  it. 
His  eyes  answered  hers. 

'*  Tm  disappointed,"  said  he,  "  but  of  course 
I  don't  mind.      I  won't  call." 

His  arms  tightened  round  her  neck  in  his 
kiss,  and  then  he  said  good-night  to  his  father 
and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Norman  had 
heard  the  talk,  had  received  the  child's  kiss, 
as  one  hears  and  feels  things  in  a  half-sleeping 
condition  ;  there  always  was  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  before  Ted  could  be  induced  to 
retire  to  his  room,  and  just  for  the  moment  he 
was  interested  in  his  paper.  After  a  short 
interval  he  was  roused  by  his  wife's  voice 
calling  him  by  name  ;  it  was  months  since 
he  had  heard  her  say  it  in  that  low  tender 
tone.  He  dropped  his  paper  and  turned 
round  on  the  sofa  in  amazement,  drawing 
himself  up   from  his  lounging  position. 

''  Yes,"  said  he,  and  felt  his  heart  beating. 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  her  eyes  full 
of  a  great  pity,  and  she  held  a  letter  in  her 
hand. 
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*'  Something  very  dreadful  has  happened," 
said  she;  ''this  is  from  Evan." 

He  got  up  and  walked  quickly  forwards 
and  took  it  from  her  hand.  Not  for  one 
moment  did  he  guess  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication. She  covered  her  face  while  he 
read. 

The  letter  simply  told  them  in  short,  rough, 
terribly  clear  sentences,  the  two  sides  of 
Rosalie's  story — her  statements  as  regards 
her  parentage,  her  abandonment  of  her  home, 
and  lastly  her  piteous  hints  as  to  herself. 

''You  see,"  ran  the  latter  portion,  "that 
the  reason  I  know  is,  that  I  was  last  night  on 
my  way  to  "  South  Downs."  I  was  near  the 
lodge  when  I  chanced  to  meet  Eliza ;  we 
stopped  for  one  moment  to  speak,  when  we 
heard  some  one  come  stumbling  and  running, 
and  Rosalie  broke  in  upon  us.  She  was 
very  ill  and  stricken.  We  took  her  to  my 
lodgings  in  the  village  ;  Eliza  stays  ;  I  have 
a  room  elsewhere.  Constantia,  surely  you 
can  help  her  ?  Won't  you  come  ?  Rosalie 
made  Eliza  tell  7ne  last  night,  not  only  the 
truth   concerning    her    parentage,    but    that 
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about  herself.  I  know  nothing  beyond  the 
bare  fact.  Eliza  may  know  more — there  is  a 
scare  in  her  eyes — but  she  will  not  speak.  I 
asked  for  Rosalie  to  be  my  wife,  you  under- 
stand. I  was  coming  for  my  answer.  This 
was  my  answer.  But  she  is  my  wife,  she 
lies  too  deep  in  my  heart  for  me  to  doubt  it. 
I  was  thinking  and  hoping  for  my  marriage  ; 
but  I  fear  she  will  die.  She  is  stricken.  She 
sends  me  no  message  but  this  :  '  God  thank 
you.  But  no!  I  am  broken.'  Constantia, 
come  and  bring  her  comfort." 

Silence  deep  as  death  was  in  the  room. 
But  over  the  soul  of  Norman  the  truth 
broke  in  thunders.  What  need  for  speech 
when  Circumstance  the  Accuser  uttered  its 
word  for  him  ? 


CHAPTER  XII 

'*  I  AM  the  man." 

Norman  dispatched  his  brief  note  to  Evan, 
and  then  awaited  the  event,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  he  realized  in  what  kind  his  dues 
would  reach  him.  One's  worst  deeds,  re- 
pented of,  at  least  claim  to  be  avenged  in 
noise  and  colour.  But  as  the  days  dawned 
and  the  days  set,  each  one  presented  a  blank. 
He  heard  nothing  ;  News  that  through  his 
life  had  blown  her  trumpet  close  to  his  ear 
turned  the  other  way.  Presently,  however, 
straws,  birds  of  the  air,  the  lips  of  a  child 
carried  him  something. 

"  Mother,  Lady  Susannah  gave  a  children's 
party  last  week  ;  why  didn't  I  go  ? "  asked 
Ted. 

*'  Why  do  not  people  call  ? "  asked  Connie, 

home    for    a    half-term    holiday,    when    the 

reception  day  passed   unmarked. 
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The  eyes  of  the  husband  and  wife  avoided 
each  other,  but  thoughts  pierced  either 
heart. 

Then  he  found  that  the  first-class  carriage 
in  which  he  travelled  to  town  was  deserted  ; 
they  were  men  of  the  world  who  thus  left  him 
alone,  and,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  opined 
that  it  was  not  so  much  that  they  had  no 
palliation  or  excuse  to  offer,  as  that  some- 
thing in  the  mode  with  which  the  thing  was 
rumoured  to  have  been  managed,  struck 
them  as  awry,  and  that  they  fought  shy  in 
their  busy  days  of  mixing  themselves  up  with 
so  complicated  a  bit  of  gossip.  The  situation 
was  not  unmingled  by  drops  of  galling 
humour ;  one  day  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  rector, 
stepping  into  a  waiting-room  in  which  he 
happened  to  stand  alone,  retreated  hastily 
and  obviously ;  on  a  near  occasion  Mr. 
Woodruff's  curate,  a  small  man  with  pale 
eyes  and  faint  whiskers,  took  the  opportunity 
of  very  sincerely  posing  as  "  the  minister  of 
Christ,"  and  approached  him  as  he  stood 
isolated  on  the  platform  to  ostentatiously 
offer  his  hand.      It  is  bitter  when  the  Church 
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avoids  the  sinner,  it  is  also  bitter  when  it  too 
publicly  protects  him. 

This  was,  however,  the  lesser  part  of  the 
cup  of  humiliation,  and  for  Constantia's  sake 
Norman  held  his  head  erect  as  he  drank  it. 
The  dregs  lay  in  Evan's  silence.  He  was 
slow  to  realize  the  strong  and  simple  absten- 
tion ;  it  was  the  fall  of  the  general  silence 
that  first  discovered  to  him  how  Circumstance 
dropped  him  from  the  calculation — how  he, 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  disastrous  business, 
was  plucked  out  of  it  and  thrown  aside. 
These  matters  were  his  own,  but  while 
strangers  handled  them,  no  one  carried  a  hint 
his  way.  Could  he  but  learn  a  word  of 
Evan !  Day  by  day,  entering  his  office,  he 
threw  a  longing  glance  at  his  clerks,  knowing 
them  the  repositories  of  information  hidden 
from  himself;  but  his  entrance  was  the  signal 
to  bend  over  work  in  a  frenzy  of  occupation, 
and  by  the  present  flight  of  pens  he  could 
but  surmise  the  babble  of  irreverent  talk 
they  dispersed.  One  day — the  days  dragged 
on  though  time  itself  seemed  dt  a  standstill — 
the  head  clerk  came  into  his  private  room 
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and  closed  the  door  behind  him  ;  his  nervous 
manner  proclaimed  that  at  last  tidings  were 
being  carried.  Norman  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  level  of  his  neck-cloth,  and  the  clerk 
plunged. 

"  Your  application  for  shares,  sir,  in  the 
Suez  expedition  is  disallowed." 

"  Is  the  list  closed  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Who  took  up  the  last  shares  .-^ " 

**  Lord  Warrenne." 

''  You  can  go." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Lord 
Warrenne  had  drawn  his  hat  over  his  eyes 
when  their  carriages  had  accidentally  met  on 
the  common.  But  the  recollection  of  that 
was  not  the  cut  of  the  moment  to  Norman. 
It  lay  in  the  realization  of  the  depth  of  Evan's 
silence.  Undoubtedly  the  young  engineer's 
influence  had  debarred  him  from  even  the 
ordinary  shareholder's  opportunity  ;  in  the 
silence  with  which  he  had  met  the  confession 
he  intended  to  sail  from  England,  and  in  that 
silence  he  would  continue  through  life. 
Norman   kept  his  hands  over  his   face ;  his 
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very  soul  sighed  and  sighed.  One  measures 
depth  by  stillness.  There  are  hurts  between 
friends  that  bring  storms  and  thunder-claps 
of  words  ;  it  seems  a  wrecking  affair ;  but 
presently  the  atmosphere  opens  and  the 
friendship  has  weathered  it ;  the  vessels  sail 
on  clearer  seas  and  signal  shining  lights  of 
constancy  one  to  another.  But  silence  after 
a  hurt  shows  that  the  bottom' is  knocked  out, 
and  that  friendship  has  floundered  with  its 
freight.      Norman  knew  it  was  for  life. 

But  in  other  ways  news  would  surely  reach 
him  ?  Rosalie,  for  example.  He  had  no 
tenderness  over  her  in  his  heart  even  now, 
but  the  wounds  of  conventional  honour  made 
him  writhe.  Behind,  the  days  were  warm 
between  them,  and  the  world  guessed  it,  and 
to-day  the  girl  was  broken  and  her  situation 
he  could  hardly  surmise  ;  his  debt  remained 
unpaid.  One  evening  something  did  reach 
him.  The  head  gardener  desired  particu- 
larly to  speak  with  the  master  ;  and  through 
a  conversation  in  which  a  sale-list,  seeds, 
coveted  hot-house  and  garden  stock  figured 
as  accessories,  Norman  gathered  the  supreme 
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information  that  Mrs.  Trelyon  had  fled,  and 
that  "  South  Downs  "  was  up  for  auction. 

What  then  of  Rosalie  ?  A  creature  so 
accidental,  so  unanchored  to  family  or  for- 
tune, must  needs  be  in  straits.  To  possess  a 
well-stocked  purse,  to  know  that  commonest 
honesty  pointed  to  a  handsome  settlement, 
and  to  feel  in  every  nerve  that  the  notion 
was  rejected  was  cruel  as  a  snake-bite.  Be- 
fore all  other  things  Norman  told  himself  he 
was  a  gentleman. 

Presently  slow  currents  of  gossip  left  again 
a  shred  at  his  door.  Rosalie  had  been  re- 
moved to  more  convenient  rooms  in  a  house 
on  the  common.  Eliza  Armstrono-  hune  over 
the  place  immovable,  but  no  one  called  or 
was  permitted  to  enter  save  Evan  and  the 
doctor  ;  and  it  was  Evan  who  paid  the  bills. 
He  knew  what  that  meant ;  the  slender 
resources  of  Evan  and  Eliza,  or  possibly 
Evan  alone  with  borrowed  money,  nourished 
the  dying  Rosalie.  The  pride  of  the  young 
engineer  had  lifted  the  beloved  woman  to  a 
citadel  of  its  own,  and  no  sie^e  of  Norman's 
could  touch  that  barred  door. 

VOL.  HI.  M 
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From  this  repulsing  world  Norman  had 
no  refuge  save  his  wife.  Home  was  a  place 
swept  and  garnished,  his  treasure-house  was 
rifled  of  dream-pictures,  but  the  footfall  of 
a  woman,  her  hand,  her  eyes,  remained.  It 
was  a  strange  welcome  that  met  him  when  he 
returned  to  it — ever  new,  ever  mingling  de- 
spair with  sweetness.  The  face  was  changed, 
the  very  children  saw  it.  Ted  put  his  finger 
wonderingly  in  the  hollow  of  her  cheek  ; 
Connie  smoothed  the  wrinkle  in  her  brow. 
** What's  up  with  mother?"  wrote  Ronald 
from  the  sea.  They  began  to  mingle  care  of 
her  with  their  dependence.  But  how  should 
they  guess  that  the  care  of  that  eldest  child 
of  all,  the  supporting  oi  him  under  his  burden, 
was  the  cause  of  the  sapping  of  her  strength  ? 

One  evening  Norman  read  in  the  paper  of 
the  departure  of  the  Suez  expedition.  To 
learn  it  thus  was  bare  to  dreadfulness,  but 
Constantia  strove  to  help  him  with  eyes  of 
piteous  courage.  He  could  not  bear  to  see 
her,  and  rose  and  left  the  room  and  went  out 
into  the  night,  and  turned  into  the  fir-wood. 

The  night  was  clear  and  frosty  and  still  ; 
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Stars  were  in  the  sky,  but  there  was  no  moon. 
The  wood  was  a  fairy  enchanted  place  raised 
by  the  cold  breath  of  the  season  to  evan- 
escent but  incomparable  beauty.  Norman 
passed  down  the  broadest  of  the  paths  ;  on 
either  side  stood  the  giant  pines — pillars  of 
ebony  and  silver  lifting  pale  arches  overhead. 
Within  this  spanning  of  majestic  silence, 
Nature's  innocent  wild  things  nestled  in  winter 
slumber,  a  child's  song  hushed  through  a 
solemn  service.  He  reached  the  gate  where 
Evan  had  first  seen  Rosalie  ;  the  road  be- 
yond was  lonely  as  a  moor  at  night,  by  day 
but  one  person  within  the  hour  would  pass ; 
everywhere  he  found  about  him  the  same 
unbroken  stillness.  There  was  a  fallen  trunk, 
and  he  sat  down  upon  it.  The  sky  was  deep 
and  clear  ;  Orion  shone  out  above  him,  and 
the  remote  rays  of  a  myriad  worlds  fell  to- 
wards him  in  their  sublime  irrelevancy. 

And  then  he  found  that  he  could  marshal 
his  thoughts  no  more,  that  the  drift  of  them 
lodged  at  a  sense  of  failure  in  his  life  ;  then 
even  that  became  less  and  less  a  definite  idea 
and  more  and  more  a  ghastly  feeling.     He 
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could  not  stir  because  of  it,  but  sat  on  the  fallen 
trunk  and  gazed  at  the  frosted  pines  and  the 
stars  that  shone  between  and  above  ;  at  last 
even  his  misery  dwindled  and  he  saw  it  as  a 
thing  in  flight  within  his  mind,  vanishing, 
the  back  parts  towards  him,  over  the  far 
edges.     That  too  had  left  him  alone. 

He  was  left  alone  in  a  world  that  was 
nothing  but  a  vast  empty  plain  in  which  he, 
solitary,  walked,  while  the  deed  which  he  had 
done  lay  in  his  hand  as  a  book  does,  and  he 
read  in  it.  The  leaves  of  the  book  turned 
over  of  themselves  as  he  went,  and  each  one 
held  a  thought.  The  thoughts  were  not 
written  in  the  language  that  he  knew  ;  they 
were  not  thoughts  that  went  in  words,  they 
sank  as  influences  to  the  heart  of  hearts.  He 
read  in  the  book  for  an  hour  of  the  night 
amid  the  frosty  stillness,  his  head  bent,  his 
eyes  half  closed.  He  had  forgotten  every 
other  part  of  his  existence.  At  last  the  book 
opened  on  a  page  where  there  were  letters, 
and  the  letters  had  a  voice  ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  voice  was  outside  him  as  a 
thunder-clap,  or   whether  it  was    a   whisper 
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from  within.  He  had  been  long  alone  on 
the  world  of  the  plain  and  had  travelled  far, 
though  but  an  hour  of  mortal  time  had  passed. 
The  edge  of  the  plain  was  a  place  of  clouds, 
of  desperation  and  hair-breadth  escapes.  The 
plain  was  called  Earth  by  men,  and  as  he 
neared  it  and  stumbled  headlong  over  the 
brink  of  it,  the  book  of  the  fact  vanished  and 
the  words  of  the  voice  were  smitten  out  of 
his  mind. 

He  started  to  his  feet  and  found  that  he 
was  alone,  and  that  silence  still  enfolded  him. 
And  then  that  which  he  had  heard  and  seen 
in  his  deep  spiritual  dream  rolled  back  clearly 
upon  him,  bringing  at  last  to  the  ears  of  his 
mind  News  of  himself ;  and,  as  one  who  is 
overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  and  awful  thing 
heard  for  the  first  time,  he  gave  a  terrific  cry  ; 
it  rang  through  the  frost-becalmed  place  and 
returned  through  the  frosted  colonnades  in  a 
trembling  of  remorseless  echoes.  And  upon 
that  a  gentle  eerie  sound  of  falling  snow. 


EPILOGUE 

Eliza's  diary,   1888 

*'  From  all  I  have  watched  and  learned, 
two  lessons  I  have  taken  acutely  to  my  heart. 
The  first  is,  the  inadequacy  of  any  theory  of 
religious  or  philosophical  consolation  to  touch 
the  agonies  of  life  or  to  explain  them  ;  the 
second  is,  the  almost  magic  power  of  patient 
will  so  to  play  upon  the  face  of  circumstance 
as  to  modify  it,  until  even  disaster  becomes 
under  its  mastering  touch  something  that  is 
not  disaster. 

*'  Of  that  event — and  it  changed  life  for  all 
of  us — I  find  the  lasting  pathos  to  lie  in  the 
unwelcome  child.  I  have  watched  it  grow 
for  over  ten  years  now  ;  Evan  bade  me  care 
for  it  should  it  live  when  it  was  born.    Rosalie 

never  spoke  of  it,  and  she  passed  away  the 
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day  after  its  birth.  It  was  when  she  died 
that  I  knew  how  merciful  death  could  be. 
The  child  is  a  puny,  melancholy  thing,  of  a 
timid,  reticent  nature,  with  a  type  of  face 
carrying  a  surprisingly  small  impress  of 
beauty  and  none  of  breed,  but  it  is  lovable 
because  clinging,  gentle,  and  serviceable. 
Irene   helps   me   in   the   care  of  it. 

*^  When  winter  comes  back — as  now — and 
brings  snow  with  it,  it  brings  also  to  me  the 
memory  of  Rosalie.  The  clearest  recollection 
of  her  face  is  on  that  dread  evening  when  she 
burst  upon  Evan  and  me  standing  together 
in  the  snow-covered  road  close  to  "  South 
Downs."  He  had  told  me  where  he  was 
going  ;  I  guessed  the  rest,  and  found  heart  to 
wish  him  well.  And  then  came  that  strange, 
weak,  failing  step  and  Rosalie's  face  in  between 
us.  To  the  last  I  remained  by  her  side. 
Evan  trusted  me.  How  the  memory  of  his 
face  in  those  last  weeks  obliterates  the  mem- 
ory of  the  face  I  knew  before !  Every  day 
he  used  to  call ;  he  would  speak  very  little, 
and  that  is  perhaps  why  his  lightest  word 
seems  written  on  my   heart.     Between  the 
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two  suffering  creatures  I  stood  as  sole 
medium — Rosalie  dying  with  shut  lips  and 
her  face  to  the  wall,  and  Evan  brief,  stern, 
thinking  of  every  possible  want  and  speaking 
of  her  always  to  the  doctor  as  his  "  future 
wife."  But  intercourse  between  them  there 
was  none  ;  he  came  to  recognize  that  it  was 
vain  to  hope  or  ask  for  it ;  the  utmost  was  a 
message  sent  through  me.  One  day  there 
was  something  ;  he  seemed  to  know  it  by  my 
face,  and  that  I  shrank  from  my  errand. 
"  *  Don't  try  and  spare  me,  Eliza,'  said  he  ; 

*  it  doesn't  matter  ;   I  can't  feel  any  more.' 

''And  then  I  had  to  repeat  her  words — 

*  Tell  him  when  he  comes  that  it  was  my 
own  fault ;  say  that  I  was  to  blame,  that  I 
was  the  aggressor.' 

''  Rosalie  never  explained  further  ;  she  said 
those  words  and  left  us  to  find  the  meaning. 
She  and  I  had  no  great  talks.  She  died 
undefeated,  carrying  her  own  burden,  accept- 
ing it.  Evan  and  I  understood  that  she 
spoke  those  words — and  we  believed  them  to 
be,  in  a  sense,  true — as  the  single  reparation 
she  could  offer  for  her  share  in  the  deed  which 
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had  wrought  such  havoc.  That  was  my 
thought ;  I  am  sure  that  it  was  also  Evan's. 
I  remember  how  he  took  the  message.  He 
said  nothing,  but  walked  from  me  turning  his 
back.  Presently  he  approached  again,  and 
I  do  not  forget  the  face  he  carried.  Heaven 
send  that  such  a  look  may  never  lie  there 
again ! 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  'yes!  An  ignorant  girl 
and  an  experienced  man !  It  is  as  though  a 
child  had  run  to  one  and  claimed  protection, 
or  a  country  lad  trusted  one  with  his  purse. 
Do  not  think  of  it  but  in  that  way,  Eliza ! ' 

"  I  said — '  Be  sure  of  this,  Evan — that  I 
love  Rosalie.' 

"  He  seemed  comforted  for  a  moment ;  it 
was  little,  but  it  was  all  I  could  do. 

**  Meanwhile  he  worked  with  all-devouring 
energy  at  the  Suez  scheme.  Between  the 
intervals  of  his  visits  he  spent  his  time  in 
preparation.  Occasionally  he  absented  him- 
self on  a  flying  journey  to  some  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  where  his  machines  were  in 
process  of  making,  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  some  particular  part,  or   to   be 
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present  at  a  final  trial.  In  getting  together 
the  workmen  he  made  it  his  own  business  to 
interview  and  select  them  ;  he  showed  him- 
self thorough  to  the  smallest  point.  He 
sought  the  advice  and  criticism  of  every 
expert  engineer  he  could  meet  with  ;  and  I 
afterwards  heard  that  his  industry  and  tact 
had  won  him  honour  from  both  the  Colonial 
and  Foreign  Offices.  I  knew  that  Evan 
would  allow  no  personal  grief  to  mar  the  task 
which  he  had  set  himself  in  life,  but  I  mar- 
velled at  the  heart  he  put  into  it  now,  and 
the  strength  he  found  within  himself  to  do  it. 
**  I  came  to  understand  in  the  end.  The 
expedition  sailed  weeks  before  Rosalie's 
death.  He  made  all  possible  arrangements 
for  her  and  left  me  to  carry  them  out ;  before 
he  sailed  she  had  become  too  ill  to  know 
whether  he  stayed  or  went.  Of  his  adieu 
to  her  she  was  unconscious.  One  day  he 
said  briefly  to  me — 'When  she  is  asleep, 
Eliza.'  We  had  to  speak  so  little.  And  I 
watched  my  opportunity  and  beckoned  him  in. 
He  stepped  very  softly  and  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  and  watched  the  face  on 
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the  pillow.  The  moments  seemed  scarcely 
to  breathe.  He  stood  there  very  still  and 
very  long.  I  watched  his  face  ;  there  was  a 
cleft  in  his  brow  newly  come  there  which  did 
not  alter,  but  for  the  rest  there  was  a  clearing 
as  though  with  the  strength  of  some  intense 
resolution,  as  though  he  were  swearing  faith 
fast  and  deep  to  something  known  between 
them  and  only  so  known,  and  of  which  he 
would  never  in  his  life  let  go.  There  was 
no  quiver  in  his  face,  the  tenderness  of  it  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  runs  to  emotion  ;  when 
it  was  time  he  breathed  one  deep  sigh  and 
turned  to  go.  And  all  the  while  the  face 
on  the  pillow  had  lain  unconscious  of  what 
had  hung  over  it.  Me,  he  had  forgotten  ; 
I  never  said  good-bye  to  Evan.  And  since 
that  I  have  not  seen  him. 

**  But  I  think  of  fate  as  having  been  very 
merciful  to  me,  for  I  stand  on  the  same 
planet  with  him — and  he  writes.  Africa 
remains  his  field  of  work,  and  now  it  is  the 
south.  Long  since  I  ceased  to  open  his 
letters  with  hope  of  hearing  of  his  return — 
nothing  of  that  sort  comes.     But  I  have  his 
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friendship  ;  the  letters,  with  the  remittances 
for  the  child,  reach  me  regularly  ;  I  know 
what  his  work  is,  and  the  place  where  he  is 
working.  Gradually  I  find  that  the  deep 
stern  melancholy  is  dropping  out  of  his 
letters,  they  are  filled  with  the  zest  of  work 
and  active  living.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
he  means  me  to  carry  news  of  him  to  Con- 
stantia ;  but  from  the  night  that  Rosalie  was 
struck  down  no  mention  of  the  Manor  House 
has  escaped  his  lips  or  pen. 

"  The  Manor  House  !  That  is  another  life- 
long problem.  Sometimes  I  think  one  thing, 
sometimes  another ;  but  all  my  pondering 
does  not  bring  me  beyond  summing  up  in  the 
end  with  :  '  so  it  happened,'  and  no  more. 
Then  I  ask  myself  what  claim  have  we  to 
understand  the  working  of  our  own  hands  ? 
Neither  our  goodness  nor  our  wickedness 
seems  quite  to  belong  to  us.  The  very  faith- 
fulness and  sincerity  of  true  men  and  women 
have  this  additional  strain — they  have  to  be 
true  in  face  of  an  average  mediocrity  which 
takes  their  faithfulness  and  sincerity  for 
smallness  or  duplicity. 
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''  At  times  I  wish  that  fate  could  have 
removed  me  and  the  child  from  the  near 
proximity  of  Constantia ;  but  when  Gilbert 
went  to  Canada,  and  Sylvia  was  married,  and 
old  cousin  John  had  found  Edward  a  situation 
as  agent  for  Moonshine  Soap,  it  seemed 
natural  for  mother  and  me  to  take  the  little 
house  by  the  church,  and  not  far  from  Irene. 
Constantia  calls  sometimes  and  sees  the 
child ;  she  is  changed,  but  bears  a  noble 
serenity.  I  would  hide  the  child  from  her, 
but  that  she  does  not  allow.  Where  sorrow 
has  been  so  deep,  I  think  the  details  of  it 
cause  no  suffering.  Gossip,  too,  is  forgetting 
how  clearly  once  it  guessed  the  truth,  and 
the  one  person  who  never  betrays  by  glance 
or  word  that  he  knows  the  child's  paternity, 
is  Norman. 

*'  More  than  ten  years  of  time  have  passed 
since  I  saw  Evan  !  And  yet  I  am  waiting 
for  a  sight  of  his  face.  So  long  as  he  lives 
the  world  at  least  is  homelike  ;  it  is  my  home 
because  of  him,  and  were  he  dead  my  feeling 
of  home  would  be  beyond.  Shall  I  see  him  '^ 
Will  he  ever  come  back  ?     A  night  or  two 
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ago  I  had  a  dream ;  it  was  nothing  to 
chronicle  save  that  Evan  was  at  the  end  of 
it.  I  had  walked  a  long  time  in  a  dim  place 
of  changing  scenes,  when  suddenly  I  found 
myself  at  the  top  of  a  great  staircase  ;  and 
Evan  was  below  me  hastening  up  it.  At 
first  I  could  only  see  his  bowed  head,  but  he 
raised  it,  and  then  the  face  was  clear  to  my 
eyes  as  though  sunshine  fell  upon  it.  And 
he  smiled." 


THE    END 
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